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“THE ONLY TRULY ALIEN PLANET IS EARTH’ '—J. G. BALLARD. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


In common with Ray Bradbury and Kurt Vonnegut, J. G. Ballard is 
an author who made his first reputation as a science fiction writer, and 
who has subsequently succeeded in transcending that category. As 
with the works of Bradbury and Vonnegut, his books are now published 
without the “SF” label; they attract serious reviews; they are accepted 
as general literature. However, Ballard’s position differs from Brad- 
bury’s and Vonnegut’s in several important ways. He is, of course, a 
British writer, and he has never gained wide acceptance and popular- 
ity in the US. Although individual American critics (Judith Merril, 
Barry Malzberg) have praised him highly, Ballard has never achieved 
an American ‘‘breakthrough.’’ Yet he is an author of international 
standing: in France, for example, his novel Crash sold over 30,000 
copies in the high-priced edition, which is a figure considerably larger 
than the sales of the British and American hardcovers combined. Almost 
all Ballard’s work is now in print in French translation. Most of his 
writing has also appeared in Spanish (in particular, for the South Ameri- 
can market), and much of it has been translated into German, Italian, 
Danish, Japanese, Portuguese, Swedish, and other languages. Ballard 
no longer writes for the SF magazines, but—unlike Bradbury and 
Vonnegut—he has not chosen to cater to the ‘‘slick’’ magazines instead 
(apart from a couple of contributions to Playboy and Rogue in the 1960s). 
His short fiction now appears in low-circulation “‘literary’’ periodi- 
cals—in particular, the English magazines Ambit and Bananas (Ballard 
is an associate editor of both), although he has also contributed to 
Transatlantic Review, Evergreen Review, Triquarterly, International 
Times, and Encounter, This courting of the avant-garde has gained him 
a new audience, but it is also a large reason for his lack of popularity 


in America. _ 
Ballard’s position also differs from Bradbury's and Vonnegut’s in 


so far attracted less critical appraisal. Bradbury and Vonne- 
em had several monographs devoted to them, and they have 
been the subjects of various collections of essays and lavish biblio- 
graphies. The present book is, to the best of my knowledge, the first 
monograph on Ballard. Prior to this there has been just one book 
about Ballard—an English small press publication called J. G. Ballard: 
The First Twenty Years (1976), which consisted almost entirely of 
previously-published reviews and essays by various hands. Ballard 
has been endorsed, in reviews and introductions, by such notable 
figures as Kingsley Amis, Graham Greene, Anthony Burgess, Michael 
Moorcock, Len Deighton, Susan Sontag, Brian Aldiss, and William S. 
Borroughs, but there has been remarkably little in the way of substan- 
tial criticism.of his work. One obvious reason for this is precisely his 
lack of American popularity; perhaps another reason is his alleged 
“‘difficulty”’ as a writer. But Ballard is not.so much a difficult writer as a 
resolutely anti-sentimental one, and this, surely, is a major cause of his 
neglect by the American reader. Here, too, is the most marked point of 
contrast between Ballard and Messrs. Bradbury and Vonnegut. All 
three writers have used the conventions of science fiction to highly 
personal ends; all three are fantasists with a genuine seriousness of 
purpose; yet Bradbury and Vonnegut, are, at core, sentimentalists— 
their ultimate message is one of reassurance to Middle America. 
Ballard has no such reassurance to deliver, and he certainly has no 
magical tap-root sunk deep into the collective American nostalgia 
(nor, for that matter, the collective English nostalgia). Ballard spent 
the first fifteen years of his life in China, and he remains incurably 
“‘foreign.’’ It is this very foreignness which is the source of many of 
his strengths. 

Although he began his career by selling regularly to the British SF 
magazines (from 1956), Ballard does not acknowledge the SF tradition 
as a large influence upon his writing. He has, however, spoken more 
than once of his admiration for Ray Bradbury (‘‘I thought he was head 
and shoulders above everybody else,’’ as he stated in a 1975 interview 
when asked which SF authors had impressed him). One suspects, 
though, that Ballard has not re-read Bradbury since the 1950s. The 
Bradbury influence upon Ballard has in fact been slight, and is virtually 
limited to one short story, ‘‘The Time-Tombs’’ (1963), which is a re- 
working of the matter of Bradbury’s Martian Chronicles. Ballard has 
never expressed any liking for the writings of Kurt Vonnegut. Yet, of 
the two American writers, Vonnegut is the one who has more in common 


with Ballard. Both Vonnegut and Ballard experienced modern war at 
first hand; both were indelibly marked by what happened to them in 
the year 1945. Vonnegut was a German prisoner of war, and witnessed 
the fire-bombing of Dresden; Ballard was a Japanese civilian prisoner 
of war, and witnessed the American liberation of China (he was only 
1S at the time). Although Ballard has rarely used his experience of 
1945 as directly as has Vonnegut, it has provided much of the atmo- 
sphere and authenticity of his work. He does make explicit references 
to his Chinese experience in The Atrocity Exhibition (1970), and in the 
powerful short story ‘“The Dead Time” (1977). 

Ballard did not ‘‘discover’’ SF until he was in his early twenties, 
when he was stationed in Canada during a spell of service with the Royal 
Air Force. He was already writing by this time: his first published 
story, ‘‘The Violent Noon,’’ had appeared in a Cambridge student 
newspaper in 1951 (Ballard was a medical undergraduate for two years 
but abandoned his studies on deciding to become a writer). ‘‘The 
Violent Noon” is a story about terrorisrn and military reprisals, set in 
Malaya during the Emergency. Although it is not SF, it prefigures 
many of the concerns of Ballard’s writing, with its jungle setting, 
its element of violence, and, above all, a plot which hinges on a psycho- 
logical paradox. Although the writing is decidedly amateurish, the plot 
and theme are remarkably mature for a 20-year old author. They testi- 
fy to the fact that Ballard was already ‘‘formed’’—he was already a man 
with something original to say—well before his espousal of SF and the 
perfection of his craft. It was undoubtedly the experience of his early 
teens in China which had formed him in this way. However, Ballard 
needed science fiction: the pressure of his imagination demanded a 
freer outlet than could be provided by conventional short stories in the 
mode of Conrad or Somerset Maugham. It was five years before he had 
another story accepted for publication, and during that period Ballard 
apparently read a good deal of SF. According to his own testament, 
he enjoyed such magazines as Galaxy and Fantastic Universe, and was 
particularly fond of the stories of Bradbury, Kuttner, Matheson, Leiber, 
Pohl and Sheckley. Traces of most of these authors can be found in 
Ballard’s own short stories, ‘‘Manhole 69’ (1957) bears a strong resem- 
blance to Kuttner’s ‘‘Dream’s End.”’ ‘‘Passport to Eternity” (1962) 
is reminiscent of the comic infernos of Pohl or Sheckley. The debt to 
Richard Matheson is particularly strong, and is revealed in such tales 
as ‘‘Zone of Terror’’ (1960), “‘The Overloaded Man’’ (1961), ‘‘Mr F. 
is Mr F.”’ (1961), and ‘‘The Man on the 99th Floor’’ (1962), all of which 
are psychological horror stories and could be described as “pure 
Matheson”’ if they were not also pure Ballard. There is even one 
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story, ‘‘The Reptile Enclosure’ (1963), which is a virtual rewrite of a 
Matheson story, ‘‘Lemmings,’’ about people walking into the sea. 

Yet the main influences on Ballard’s writing were to come from out- 
side the SF field. Romanticism, Symbolism, Surrealism, and the whole 
“modern movement’’ in literature and the visual arts have left their 
marks on Ballard. Specific influences include Coleridge (The Ancient 
Mariner); Poe (his tales of the grotesque and arabesque in general); 
Melville (Moby Dick); Alfred Jarry (his pataphysical writings, including 
“The Crucifixion of Christ Considered as an Uphill Bicycle Race’’); 
Conrad (The Heart of Darkness); Kafka (‘‘The Metamorphosis’’); 
and Wyndham Lewis (The Human Age trilogy). Painters have been 
equally influential: de Chirico, Ernst, Dali, Tanguy and Magritte, 
and—latterly—Warhol, Rauschenberg, Hamilton, Paolozzi, and the Pop 
Artists. Ballard is a writer who is drawn to visual symbols, an author 
with a painter’s eye rather than a poet’s tongue (the visual symbolism 
will be explored more fuily in Chapter Two). Other partial influences 
include the poetry of T. S. Eliot, the stories of Ernest Hemingway 
(Ballard’s ‘‘The Delta at Sunset’’, 1964, is something of a rewrite of 
“‘The Snows of Kilimanjaro’’) and the novels of Graham Greene .(es- 
pecially, A Burnt-Out Case). The massive dystopian novel Limbo 
(1952) by Bernard Wolfe, with its concern for Freudian theory as applied 
to world cataclysm and with its recognition of the masochistic elements 
in the human make-up, also made a large impression on Ballard. 

The above list of Ballard’s ‘‘precursors’”’ is scarcely exhaustive, yet 
it is enough to suggest the degree to which he is linked with other 
writers and artists. But this is not to say that he is lacking in originality, 
that his achievement consists merely of the reshuffling of elements 
from other people’s work. On the contrary, it could be suggested (in a 
paradox suitably Ballardian) that the most original creators are also 
the most profoundly derivative. Or perhaps the paradox should be 
referred to as ‘“‘Borgesian.’’ There is a little essay by Jorge Luis Borges 
entitled ‘‘Kafka and His Precursors’’ in which he argues that ‘‘every 
writer creates his own precursors.’’ If Kafka had never written a line, 
says Borges, we would be unable to perceive the “‘Kafkaesque”’ qual- 
ities in Zeno or Kierkegaard, in Browning or Dunsany (he could well 
have added Dickens). In other words, the writer’s work ‘modifies our 
conception of the past, as it will modify the future.’’ By this token, 
Kafka is a precursor of Ballard, as indeed is Borges himself. Other 
writers who may not have actually influenced Ballard but who are 
definitely his precursors in the Borgesian sense include Aldous Huxley 
(in The Doors of Perception and Heaven and Hell); Jean Genet and 
Ferdinand Celine; Alejo Carpentier (in The Lost Steps); Roland Barthes 


(in Mythologies); and, of course, William Burroughs. To stretch the 
point, it is possible to come across fragments of Ballard in works other- 
wise dissimilar. A small example: early on in Walter Miller’s fine 
novel A Canticle for Leibowitz (1959), in the passage describing the 
injured novice monk watching the buzzards hovering over his head, 
there occurs this sentence: ‘‘Dark alternatives to the Paraclete whose 
coming he awaited, the birds seemed eager at times to descend in place 
of the dove.’’ There, quite by coincidence, we have the Ballardian 
tone (and not only the tone: the sentence is suggestive of a whole 
Ballard short story—‘‘Storm-bird, Storm-dreamer,’’ 1966). 

The point of all this is to demonstrate that in Ballard we do indeed 
have an Original, one of the few contemporary writers (in or out of the 
limited field of science fiction) who has a. voice authentically his own. 
Ballard is an Original but he is not a Sport, which is to say he has his 
own voice but it is a voice which echoes certain earlier voices, and it is 
a voice which has much to say to modern readers. Ballard’s fiction 
connects with the world of today; it draws strength from a literary 
and artistic tradition, but it also reflects and comments upon the non- 
literary reality which surrounds us all. This amounts to a definition of 

“‘originality,’’ in the best sense. There is no other living writer associ- 
ated with the SF field who is original in quite the same way, or to quite 
the same extent, as Ballard. Philip K. Dick is the one who comes closest 
(a more appropriate comparison than the ones provided by Bradbury 
and Vonnegut), but he is, in the last analysis, perhaps a little too eccen- 
tric, his concerns a little too private. There are a couple of other SF 
writers who are ‘‘finer’’ writers than either Ballard or Dick (Thomas 
M. Disch, Ursula K. Le Guin) but they are lacking in a specifically 
contemporary vision: they produce the mot juste rather than the telling 
metaphor. Two adjectives which it is difficult to avoid in praising 
Ballard’s writing are ‘‘contemporary”’ and ‘‘relevant.’’ They may pro- 
voke an adverse reaction in some readers, but few other words are as 
peculiarly apt to denote the unique strength of Ballard’s work. He is 
a writer whose subject matter and imagery are always unerringly 
relevant to the concerns of the contemporary world. It is his ability to 
choose the correct subjects (and the appropriate images to embody those 
subjects) which gives him his ‘‘charismatic’’ quality as a writer. From 
the atom bomb to the automobile, from the prison-camps of World War 
II to the high-rise blocks of today, he has filled his fiction with images 
of our world, our times. As Ballard said in his essay on William 
Burroughs in 1964, ‘‘science fiction . . . is now failing in precisely those 
areas where the future has already become the past.’’ His own work has 
been an impressively consistent attempt to mitigate that failure (and the 
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failure, as he sees it, of the traditional social novel)—in short, to deal 
with our present environments, both ‘‘inner and “‘outer,’’ in their 


own terms. 
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Ballard began to write seriously in 1956, and his first books were 
published in 1962. Up to the end of 1979 he had published some eight 
novels and fifteen collections of short stories (some of the latter are 
re-combinations of the same works, as with the two Best Of wis collec- 
tions), This body of work can be divided into two major ‘periods,’ 
with a third just beginning. The first period, 1956-1965, saw the publi- 
cation of four novels—The Wind from Nowhere (serialized in 1961 as 
‘*Storm-Wind’’; revised and published in book form, 1962); The 
Drowned World (in novella form, then expanded to book length, 1962); 
The Drought (in the USA as The Burning World, 1964; revised for 
British publication under its definitive title, 1965); and The Crystal 
World (serialized in 1964 as ‘‘Equinox’’; expanded to book length, 
1966)—and fifty short stories. This was Ballard’s early, “romantic’’ 
period; a time when he concentrated on inner landscapes rather than 
outer. This period ended with a slight hiatus in Ballard’s career, a 
spell of about a year (following the death of his wife) during which he 
appears to have written almost nothing. The second period, 1966- 
1975, saw the publication of The Atrocity Exhibition, a collection of 
closely-linked stories and pieces, and three novels—Crash (1973), 
Concrete Island (1974) and High-Rise (1975)—as well as some twenty 
unconnected short stories. This was Ballard’s middle, ‘‘dark’’ period, 
a time when he shifted his interest to outer landscapes, eschewed most 
of the SF conventions, and brought his fiction closer to the present day 
During this phase of his career Ballard abandoned the SF magazines and 
embraced the avant-garde and literary periodicals. He also experi- 
mented to a limited extent with other media—e.g., advertising; an 
exhibition of crashed cars; a twenty-minute TV documentary. The 
third period, 1976 onwards, has scarcely begun at this time of writing. 
So far, it has seen the publication of a novella, ‘‘The Ultimate City”’ 
(1976), and about a dozen short stories—and a major new novel is 
scheduled for publication in late 1979, about the time this study is 
published. There are signs (although they can only be read tentatively) 
that Ballard is entering a mellower phase; his stories are tending 
towards the fantastic again, back to the inner landscapes. He describes 
his forthcoming book as ‘‘an imaginative novel, away from the concrete 
and steel.’’ 

During his first period, Ballard was recognizably an SF writer. His 
favorite device was the biospheric disaster: a world of the near future 


changed into a series of surrealistic landscapes by the melting of the ice- 
caps (The Drowned World), the pollution of the seas (The Drought), 
the ‘‘super-saturation’’ of time and space (The Crystal World), rising 
levels of radiation (‘‘The Voices of Time’’, 1960), the drying up of the 
oceans (‘‘Deep End’’, 1961), and so on. He also wrote a number of 
brilliant SF stories set in overextended cities of the future—‘‘The Con- 
centration City’’ (formerly ‘‘Build-Up’’, 1957), ‘‘Chronopolis’’ (1960), 
“Billennium’’ (1961), and ‘‘The Subliminal Man’’ (1963). The last two 
are his most frequently-reprinted stories; both have been antholo- 
gized upwards of a dozen times (in the English language alone), and are 
demonstrations of Ballard’s technical mastery of conventional SF forms. 
‘‘Billennium”’ is a vivid and blackly humorous treatment of the over- 
population theme, while ‘‘The Subliminal Man’’ is an equally accom- 
plished cautionary tale about the future of advertising and the consumer 
society. Ballard also wrote a couple of SF stories set on other planets— 
‘‘The Waiting Grounds’’ (1959) and ‘‘The Time-Tombs’’—although by 
and large he has avoided the interplanetary tale (‘‘the only truly alien 
planet is Earth,’’ as he said in a Guest Editorial in New Worlds in 1962). 

But in this period Ballard also wrote a large number of psychological 
horror stories, some of them fairly conventional—e.g., ‘‘The Last 
World of Mr Goddard’’ (1960), about a man who keeps a living minia- 
ture town in a tin box—and others altogether more unusual—e.g., 
‘The Gioconda of the Twilight Noon’’ (1964), about an invalid whose 
inner vision compels him to tear out his eyes. These stories, some of 
them very fine indeed, are scarcely definable as science fiction. Nor can 
Ballard’s symbolic fantasies—his stories which owe a marked debt to 
Kafka—be claimed as SF except by the most elastic criteria. Examples 
of the latter type include ‘‘The Watch-Towers’’ (1962), about a town 
which is surveyed by mysterious beings in the sky who may or may not 
be illusory; ‘‘End-Game”’ (1963), about a political opportunist who has 
been condemned to death but who can only be executed once he is fully 
convinced of his own innocence; and ‘‘The Drowned Giant’’ (1964), 
about the scavenging of parts from a massive human carcass washed up 
on a beach near a modern city. The last-named is perhaps Ballard’s 
most ‘‘perfect’’ short story—melancholy, ironic, and extraordinarily 
resonant. 

Other excellent stories which belong to this period are the humorous 
fantasies ‘‘Prima Belladonna’’ (1956), ‘‘Studio 5, the Stars’’ (1961), 
“The Thousand Dreams of Stellavista’’ (1962), ‘‘The Singing Statues”’ 
(1962), and ‘‘The Screen Game”’ (1963). These are all set in a luxury 
resort known as Vermilion Sands, of unspecified location (although 
it smacks of the southwestern United States). They are marvellously 
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inventive tales, told with a lightness of touch that is not always charac- 
teristic of Ballard’s writing (although the otherwise quite different 
fantasy ‘‘The Lost Leonardo’, 1964, is narrated equally delightfully). 
Although they have an amusing surface and are filled with throwaway 
invention, the Vermilion Sands stories are fundamentally serious in that 
they deal with the problem of leisure in a rich, highly-automated soc- 
iety. As Ballard stated in a 1969 interview, ‘‘the trouble with Marxism 
is that it is a social philosophy for the poor—what we need now is a 
social philosophy for the rich.’’ These stories do not provide a ‘‘philo- 
sophy,’’ but they illustrate the problem, particularly the ways in which 
technology can pander to a sort of terminal vanity. In the later 1960s, 
during his second period, Ballard wrote three more stories about Ver- 
milion Sands—equally entertaining, but slightly more sombre in tone. 
he also revised an earlier and much weaker fantasy called ‘‘Mobile”’ 
(1957) to provide it with the same background. Retitled ‘‘Venus 
Smiles,’’ it appeared with the other eight stories in the collection 
Vermilion Sands (1971). 

During his second period Ballard ceased to be a science fiction writer 
according to the generally-accepted definitions of the genre. True, 
some SF tales continued to appear—‘‘Storm-bird, Storm-dreamer,”’ 
about giant mutated sea-birds; ‘“Tomorrow is a Million Years’’ (1966), 
about a man who experiences hallucinations on an alien planet; ‘‘The 
Dead Astronaut’’ (1968), about an abandoned Cape Canaveral of the 
future; ‘‘The Killing Ground’’ (1969), about American intervention in 
a civil war in Britain; ‘‘The Greatest Television Show on Earth’’ (1972), 
about the exploitation of time travel by the TV companies—but the bulk 
of Ballard’s fiction during this period was present-oriented, and in- 
volved little or no scientific extrapolation. It did, however, continue to 
be a fiction concerned with human beings and their environments—most 
especially technological environments—and hence it could be claimed 
as SF ofa sort. For a time in the later 1960s the magazine New Worlds 
adopted the term ‘‘speculative fiction’ as a substitute for science 
fiction, and editor Michael Moorcock extolled Ballard’s work as the 
leading example of this new species of imaginative writing. Inspired 
partly by the books of William Burroughs, and with Ballard as its fore- 
most practitioner, speculative fiction was to be something new under 
the sun—neither SF (in the old sense), nor ‘‘mainstream”’ social fiction, 
but a blend which would transcend both. Such a fiction would, in Moor- 
cock’s words, be ‘‘a new instrument for dealing with the world of the 
future contained, observably, in the world of the present’’ (from an 
editorial entitled ‘Ballard: the Voice,’’ New Worlds, October 1966). 

In retrospect, it is easier to discern a number of writers, each going 
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his or her own way, than any sort of enduring ‘‘school.’’ (Much non- 
sense has been talked about the so-called ‘‘New Wave’’ in SF, and the 
phrase has often been used in dismissals of Ballard by ignorant com- 
mentators, particularly in America.) Suffice it to say that Ballard was 
given his head in the pages of New Worlds, and he did have some in- 
fluence on a number of younger writers (most notably, on Moorcock 
himself), but it would be hard to prove that he singlehandedly created a 
new form of literature. The work which he produced from 1966 onwards 
was a logical development of much of his earlier fiction—it was recog- 
nizably Ballardian, even if it was no longer recognizably SF. The second 
phase of his writing had been signalled by the appearance of an out- 
standing short story, ‘“‘The Terminal Beach,’’ in New Worlds in 1964. 
Set in the present, the story involves an ex-bomber pilot who feels com- 
pelled to visit the nuclear-testing island of Eniwetok in the Pacific. 
Haunted by visions of war, flight, and apocalypse, he finds psycholog- 
ical solace in the “‘synthetic landscape’ of concrete blocks, plastic 
mannequins, and junked aircraft. The story is, in a sense, about World 
War III—although not so much about the future reality of any such war, 
as about the mythical presence of the nuclear armageddon in the 
mind of one modern man. In this piece, Ballard is, almost literally, 
delineating an inner landscape, a terrain of the soul which has been 
brought into existence by modern technology. 

Most of the post-1966 writings follow on from this point. ‘‘The 
Assassination Weapon’’ (1966), ‘‘The Atrocity Exhibition (1966), ‘‘The 
Death Module”’ (1967; later retitled ‘‘Notes Towards a Mental Break- 
down’’), ‘‘The Great American Nude’’ (1968), ‘‘The University of 
Death’’ (1968), and ‘‘Tolerances of the Human Face’’ (1969) were, to- 
gether with a number of other pieces, reprinted in book form as The 
Atrocity Exhibition in 1970. In these stories Ballard used a new form 
as well as a new subject matter. The narratives are non-linear—that is 
to say, the elements of the plots are shuffled in order to achieve an 
associative rather than a sequential relationship. Each piece is divided 
into headed paragraphs, or mini-chapters (Ballard did in fact refer to 
them in a 1967 interview as ‘‘condensed novels’’). The images are 
sharp, the language spare. The result is a kind of hard prose poetry— 
“‘hard,’’ because so much of the imagery is technical, medical, archi- 
tectural, or cinematic. The narratives appear to move on a number of 
different levels, reflecting the actual media landscapes of our present 
society. An objective, outer environment of motorways, TV screens, 
advertising hoardings, hospitals, and car-parks becomes ‘‘internalized’’ 
—a terrain of codes and latent meanings, like that of a dream. 

Understandably, this kind of writing did not prove popular with the 


bulk of the SF readership, although it was to gain Ballard recognition 
further afield (the first world edition of The Atrocity Exhibition appeared 
in Denmark in 1969, over six months before the British edition). Ball- 
ard’s use of such named public figures as Jacqueline Kennedy and 
Ronald Reagan provoked censorship in America: the 1970 Doubleday 
edition of The Atrocity Exhibition was pulped a couple of weeks before 
publication, and the book did not come out in the US until Grove Press 
issued it, under the title of Love and Napalm: Export USA, late in 1972. 

After The Atrocity Exhibition there was a hiatus of a couple of years 
during which he published very little. At this time he was working on 
his novel Crash—another treatment of the subject matter he had 
broached in the earlier book, but written in a more conventional manner. 
The manuscript of Crash—some 90,000 words—was delivered to his 
publishers early in 1972. After much pruning (a reduction to about 
65,000 words), it was published in mid-1973 to generally poor reviews 
in the British press. An American edition followed shortly afterwards, 
and the French translation (by Robert Louit) in 1974. Crash polarized 
Ballard’s readers to an even larger extent than The Atrocity Exhibition. 
Many regard it as his masterpiece; others see it as an unfortunate 
aberration. In our synoptic view of Ballard’s career, it can be seen as 
the climax of his central, dark period—a book which deals uncompro- 
misingly with the psychopathology of the everyday environment in a 
contemporary large city (the setting is actually West London, near 
Ballard’s own home). The success of Crash in France is understandable, 
since the novel fits well into the tradition of intellectual pornography, 
exemplified by writers like Celine, Genet and Pauline Reage, which 
that nation has fostered. Crash was followed, in relatively swift suc- 
cession, by Concrete Island and High-Rise, both of which were compara- 
tively well received by reviewers in Britain (and both of which appear 
to have delighted the French). In retrospect, they can be seen as repre- 
senting the ebbings of the impulses which led to The Atrocity Exhibition 
and Crash. Again,both books are set in contemporary London. Concrete 
Island, like Crash, is concerned with the landscape of motorways, 
while High-Rise is set entirely within the confines of a luxury apartment 
block. Neither of them is a ‘“‘realistic’’ novel in any traditional sense: 
both delineate a kind of hyper-reality. 

In his nascent third period, Ballard has returned to shorter forms. 
The major work published so far is the novella ‘‘The Ultimate City”’ 
(in the collection Low-Flying Aircraft and Other Stories, 1976). Here 
Ballard is once more writing SF: set several decades in the future, 
the story describes a post-technological society and the attempt of one 
young man to recapture our own high-technology era. It is a relaxed 
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work with a decidedly ‘‘romantic’’ feel (in contrast to the four harsh 
books which preceded it). The short stories which Ballard has published 
since 1975 have also, for the most part, been definable as SF—e.g., 
“The Air Disaster’’ (1975), an excellent tale about the consequences 
of a super-Jumbo jet crash; ‘‘Low-Flying Aircraft’? (1975), about a 
depopulated world and mutant children; ‘‘The Intensive Care unit’”’ 
(1977), a horrifying piece about a future in which people meet only by 
television; ‘‘Having a Wonderful Time’’ (1978), about a holiday resort 
which is turned into a concentration camp; and ‘‘Motel Architecture’ 
(1978), another treatment of the theme of the ‘‘privatized’’ future. 
There have also been some good psychological horror stories—e.g. 
‘The Smile’’ (1976), about a man who ‘‘marries’’ a stuffed woman; 
“‘The Dead Time’’ (1977), about a boy in China in 1945 who is given 
the job of ferrying corpses to a burial ground; and ‘“‘One Afternoon 
at Utah Beach”’ (1978), a strange story of marital infidelity and memo- 
ries of World War II, set in Northern France. 
* * * . * * 

It will be clear from the emphasis given to Ballard’s short stories 
in the above summary that he is not a writer to be judged on his novels 
alone. He is very much at home in shorter lengths, and his talents 
are often displayed to the full within the compass of, say, 10,000 words. 
Ballard tends to compression; at one extreme this leads to the remark- 
able density of the Atrocity Exhibition pieces (few of which are more 
than three or four thousand words long), On the other hand, he has 
also proved himself capable of constructing an extended narrative— 
most successfully, perhaps, in The Drought and High-Rise. Crash, 
his longest published book, is not so much a successful extended narra- 
tive as a powerful work of accretion: the images and examples prolifer- 
ate around what is basically a very thin plot. The Drowned World and 
The Crystal World both began life as magazine novellas (although 
the expansion, in both cases, is masterly). Concrete Island, although 
published as a book, is very short and amounts in fact to a novella. 
Recently, in his notes to The Best of J. G. Ballard (1977), Ballard has 
stated that some of his early stories (he cites ‘“The Sound-Sweep”’ and 
“‘The Voices of Time’’) were over-compressed novels, whereas some of 
his recent novels are over-extended short stories. He adds, tongue in 
cheek, that perhaps one day he will rewrite them all and get them the 
right way round. Unfortunately, the literary market-place favors novels, 
so Ballard’s accomplishments as a writer of short fiction have been 
overlooked in many quarters. It can be argued (as Anthony Burgess 
has recently asserted in his introduction to the American Best of. . ., 
1978) that Ballard is one of the finest short story writers in the English 
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language—at any period. 

Yet Ballard has his detractors. There are five accusations commonly 
levelled at him by those who have a distaste for his writing. They are: 
1) he is too limited as to subject-matter and theme, and this strikes 
some readers as particularly puzzling in an SF writer; 2) he is enorm- 
ously repetitive and obsessive, using the same images, the same ideas, 
in story after story; 3) he has a lumpy and inelegant prose style—it 
may amount to ‘‘good writing’? when compared to the prose of most 
genre SF writers, but nevertheless it is lacking in real flexibility and 
grace; 4) he is incapable of creating rounded characters; 5) he is 
apparently gloomy and pessismistic, to the point of being in love with 
death and disaster. There is some truth in all of these observations, 
but taken together they give a completely inadequate impression of 
Ballard the writer. Points 4 and 5—those pertaining to his character- 
ization and his ‘‘pessimism’’—will be dealt with at some length in later 
chapters of this critique. The first point, that he is a limited writer, has 
already been answered by Brian Aldiss in an excellent essay published 
as long ago as 1965. It is true that Ballard has avoided such stand- 
ard SF conventions as the tale of interstellar travel or of life on other 
worlds or of the far future, but, as Aldiss put it, ‘‘by refusing to go joy- 
riding all over the universe, he has brought his readers more rich 
strangeness than any hack ever dredged out of far Andromeda.’’ The 
second point, that Ballard is repetitive and obsessive, is a corollary 
of the first: Ballard has limited himself to the subject areas which seem 
most fertile, and he has tilled those grounds with great thoroughness. 
The reworking of themes and images is not merely repetition, but a 
largely successful attempt to give his fiction mythic resonance. His 
writings cohere, despite the fact that he has never written an overt 
sequel or used the same (named) character in more than one story. 
Ballard loves paradox. Even his ‘‘conversation is a battlefield of 
armoured paradox,”’ as Brian Aldiss stated more recently. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that when we talk of his weaknesses or failings as a 
writer, we should become aware that some of these ‘‘weaknesses’’ 
are also the source of his strengths. 

It has already been remarked above that Ballard has a painter’s 
eye rather than a poet’s tongue, and this goes some way towards miti- 
gating the third charge: that his prose is lacking in elegance. Ballard’s 
is a heavily metaphorical style, dense with subordinate clauses, qualif- 
ications, and asides. He prefers the simile and the metaphor to the 
euphonious phrase, and the result is an often deliberate harshness, a 
jangling of imagery and idioms which is highly reminiscent of the usages 
of the Surrealist writers. His passages of description often work by 
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presenting several discrete images in swift succession, each modifying 
the whole, sometimes to the point of apparent contradiction. Here is 
a small example from Crash: Ballard, in describing motorway archi- 
tecture, talks of “‘the cathedral-like vaults of the overpass, like a suc- 
cession of empty submarine pens.’’ The repetition of the word ‘‘like’”’ 
is clumsy, and the image of the submarine pens following so hard 
upon that of the cathedral jars the reader. But if we allow the images to 
drift into each other we find that two aspects of the motorway overpass 
have entered our awareness at the same time—the beautiful and the 
ugly, the sublime and the sordid. This portmanteau image fits the 
situation in the novel, where the protagonist has experienced both beati- 
fic and hellish visions under the influence of a hallucinogenic drug. 
Although he has been accused—sometimes justly—of verbal clumsi- 
ness and poor syntax, Ballard is in fact a master of his own brand of 
dense descriptive prose, sown with well-turned throwaway phrases 
and haunting parentheses. One critic (Lorna Sage, reviewing Concrete 
Island in The Observer) has remarked on Ballard’s ‘‘frozen, dehydrated 
eloquence’’; another (Steve Bradshaw, in a general article on Ballard 
in New Society, 1976) has gone so far as to claim that he ‘‘is the only 
British writer since the war to make his own language.’’ If it is true 
that he has made his own language, then it is hardly surprising that we 
should experience occasional difficulty in reading it. At its most dense 
and evocative, Ballard’s prose requires the reader to work—a demand 
which is certain to make its author unpopular with some. 

Ballard is a writer whose works improve on re-reading. With the 
exception of The Wind from Nowhere (which was written in a space of 
two weeks in the summer of 1961, in order to allow its author to break 
into the American paperback market) and a handful of early short 
stories, Ballard’s fiction can bear—in fact it requires—continual re- 
visiting. Those who put most effort into the reading of Ballard will get 
most out. In this sense, he is indeed a ‘‘difficult’’ author—but he is 
also an immensely rewarding one. 


Il. THE FOURFOLD SYMBOLISM 


Ballard’s novels and stories are full of ‘‘things seen’’—landscapes, 
objects, creatures. He is an intensely visual writer who deals in images 
and ‘‘properties.’” For anyone who has read more than a few of Ball- 
ard’s stories these landscapes and properties are instantly recogniza- 
ble. They may belong in fact to the everyday world, they may some- 
times be used by other writers, but once seen through Ballard’s eyes 
they become unforgettably ‘‘Ballardian.’’ I am referring, of course, 
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to such things as concrete weapons-ranges, dead fish, abandoned 
airfields, radio telescopes, crashed space-capsules, sand dunes, empty 
cities, sand reefs, half-submerged buildings, helicopters, crocodiles, 
open-air cinema screens, jewelled insects, advertising hoardings, 
white hotels, beaches, fossils, broken juke-boxes, crystals, lizards, 
multi-storey car-parks, dry lake-beds, medical laboratories, drained 
swimming pools, mannequins, sculpture gardens, wrecked cars, 
swamps, motorway flyovers, stranded ships, broken Coke bottles, 
bales of rusting barbed wire, paddy fields, lagoons, deserts, menacing 
vegetation, high-rise buildings, predatory birds, and low-flying air- 
craft. The list is by no means exhaustive, but it will serve as an indica- 
tion of the wide range of objects and landscapes that Ballard has made 
his own. What do all these heterogeneous properties have in common? 
They are all Ballardian—any reader with more than a passing acquain- 
tance with his work will vouch for that—but what do they mean, and are 
they interconnected in more than a purely private and autobiographical 


manner? In other words, can all these things be taken as symbolic, and, - 


if so, is there a coherent pattern to the symbolism? 

In what follows I will demonstrate that there is a coherent pattern of 
symbolism in Ballard’s fiction, and offer a tentative “‘reading”’ of it. 
However, the theory of the ‘fourfold symbolism”’ is intended as a tool 
for thought, not a set of rigid rules; it is a paradigm rather than a pro- 
crustean bed. I can offer no definitive meanings for Ballard’s symbols, 
nor is it my wish to preclude other readings, other interpretations. 
The term ‘‘symbolism”’ is used in a fairly loose sense. In his Anatomy 
of Criticism, Northrop Frye defines the word ‘‘symbol”’ as ‘‘any unit of 
any literary structure that can be isolated for critical attention. A word, 
a phrase, or animage...”” That definition is perhaps too loose to be of 
much use here: suffice it to say that for the purpose of this discussion 
I shall regard all the aforementioned objects and landscapes as symbols. 
They are, of course, primarily visual in their appeal, and Ballard’s 
affinity with painters (particularly the Surrealists and Pop Artists) 
brings to mind the term ‘iconography.’ Icon would, perhaps, be just 
as apt a term as symbol, although the latter word seems slightly less 
pretentious. One idea borrowed from Frye is that symbols tend to occur 
in groups of four. As William Blake (the main source of Frye’s ideas 
about literature) once wrote: ‘‘I a fourfold vision see.” 

Frye has pointed out that The Bible is one great source of the symbol- 
ism that enriches most of Western literature. It has supplied the basic 
apocalyptic and demonic images which have been used repeatedly by 
poets such as Dante, Milton, Blake, and Eliot. The ultimate source of 
all symbolism in the arts is perhaps the cyclical movement of life itself— 
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for instance, the seasons of the earth: the spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter in which humankind has always tended to see an analogy to its 
own experience of birth, maturity, death, and possible rebirth. The four 
great states of being that are described in The Bible run the gamut from 
desire to revulsion. There is Heaven, or the City of God, place of eternal 
bliss; there is the Garden of Eden, or the Earthly Paradise, place of 
innocence and joy; there is the Fallen World into which Adam and Eve 
were cast, place of daily toil and suffering; and finally there is Hell, 
place of endless pain and torment. Most of the artists and writers in 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition have mined this fourfold symbolism, 
adapting it to their own ends. For instance, Blake developed a highly 
personal mythology which nevertheless overlapped with the Bibliocal: 
his ‘‘Beulah’’ and ‘‘Ulro”’ are equivalents of Eden and Hell. Symbols 
of all types tend to come in clusters of four, like the quadrants of a 
Jungian mandala (itself a potent symbol in Ballard’s fiction). To give 
another traditional example: the ancients believed that all matter 
was comprised of Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, and these four elements 
have been used as symbols in literature as recent as T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets. 

The realistic novel, which has held sway in the literature of the past 
two and a half centuries, has tended to displace such overt symbolic 
patterns in favor of a close scrutiny of manners and social surfaces. 
But popular fiction, in common with poetry, has helped keep the funda- 
mental symbolism alive. In particular, all forms of fantastic literature, 
from the Gothic novel to science fiction, lend themselves to analysis in 
terms of basic symbolism. Indeed, SF is the modern equivalent of 
Biblical eschatology—‘‘the apocalyptic literature of the 20th century,” 
as Ballard himself has termed it. It is my belief that Ballard’s use of 
symbolism has, on the whole, been more conscious, more intelligent, 
and more innovative than that of any other contemporary SF or fantasy 
writer (which is not to say that Ballard has ‘‘placed’’ every symbol, 
with a devious cunning, so that the whole can be unravelled like an ex- 
plicit code; there may be deep meanings in Ballard’s fiction, but there 
are no Hidden Messages). He has sometimes maintained and some- 
times altered the traditional symbolic patterns in order to suit his own 
sensibility, and in order to mirror the dilemmas and perspectives of the 
modern mind. Throughout his novels and stories he has built up a struc- 
ture of symbols which is very much his own, and which is recognizably 
“contemporary” (reflecting all the angst of the post-nuclear period), 
and yet which can at the same time be approached as a variation on the 
ancient fourfold pattern of Heaven and Hell, the Garden of Eden and 
the Fallen World. There are even four ‘‘elements’’ which dominate 
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the landscapes in Ballard’s fiction, four primary substances which set 
the tone of his stories. They are Water,Sand, Concrete, and Crystal. 

Water and sand, concrete and crystal are to be found somewhere in 
virtually all of Ballard’s fictions, and each is in fact a symbol with an 
aggregate of meanings, overtones, associations. Secondary symbols 
group themselves around these four major ones, and in different stories 
they combine in different ways. Ballard’s work must above all be taken 
as a whole rather than as a number of discrete tales. Viewed as a whole, 
it will be seen to have a quite profound significance. To reiterate, 
this does not mean that Ballard has an overt message for us. He is not a 
didactic writer, as so many SF authors are, and he is rarely an allegorist. 
Rather, he has used his symbols in the manner of a poet, to state the 
modern existential predicament. He offers no definite answers to our 
problems; he does not spur us to action. But he enables us to see; 
he gives back to us, vivid and estranged, the experience of being alive 
today, in an age when ‘“‘science and technology’? have become ‘‘the 
nearest thing we’ve got to the imperishable and unquestioned values 
of our forefathers.’’ Let us now find a key that will open the locks on 
Ballard’s mysterious symbolism of seas, deserts, motorways, and 
jewels. 

One key is a statement Ballard made some years ago in a BBC radio 
interview conducted by Dr. Christopher Evans. He said that he believed 
his novel The Drowned World presented a psychological image of the 
past, whereas The Drought presented an image of the future. At first 
this seems a confusing statement, since both are SF novels ostensibly 
concerned with events in the future. The Drowned World, in fact, is 
set further in the future (the mid-21st century) than The Drought 
(which could well be taking place in the 1970s or ’80s). However, when 
we study the novels, and consider the symbolism of water and sand, 
Ballard’s meaning begins to become clear. The Drowned World is a 
tale of biospheric disaster, superficially in the John Wyndham or John 
Christopher mode, concerned with the melting of the earth’s ice-caps 
and the inundation of man’s cities. It is a statement of the obvious to say 
that it is a novel absolutely dominated by the image of water. The land- 
scapes of the novel are full of submerged buildings, alligator-infested 
lagoons, silt, and steam. The Drought is also a disaster story, concerned 
with a worldwide cessation of rainfall and the consequent aridity. It is 
just as obvious that this is a novel dominated by sand (and its correla- 
tives, such as dust, ash, salt, etc.). The landscapes here consist of 
dried-up river beds, mud-flats, sand-dunes, and the flakes of ash which 
drift through the air from burning buildings. Now there are many 
reasons why, for Ballard, water should be a symbol of the past and sand 
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a symbol of the future. Before exploring these, let us jump ahead and 
add what Ballard did not say in the radio interview, but which becomes 
obvious on reflection—namely, that his books The Atrocity Exhibition 
and Crash are concerned with the present, and their dominating symbol 
is concrete; and that his novel The Crystal World is concerned with 
eternity, and its dominating image is, of course, the crystal. 

Why should water be symbolic of the past? The meeting-place of 
water and the past in Ballard’s imagination is the womb, where the 
fetus hangs suspended in warm amniotic fluid. Another such meeting- 
place is the sea itself, whence came all plant and animal life many 
millions of years ago. Thus, water is associated with the past, with the 
pre-birth existence of the individual human being, and with living things 
in general. The entire biological kingdom is founded in water. In 
ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt the flooding of the Euphrates or the 
Nile was the source of all fecundity and growth (thus civilization too is 
founded in water), and so floods, although destructive, have always 
been thought of as life-bearing. The waters scatter the seed and bring 
new life to the wasteland. Countless myths, fairy stories, legends of 
heroes’ births, and popular tales—from the stories of Noah and Moses 
to Tarzan of the Apes and Superman—echo this archetypal idea of 
seeds, including human seed, borne by water (whether it be by ark, 
basket of bulrushes, sailing ship, or—in the SF comic-strip version—by 
space capsule). It is this traditional association of water and life which 
Ballard utilizes, if ironically, in The Drowned World. Although the 
floods in that novel have destroyed London, Ballard is far more con- 
cerned with the new life that has arisen in its place. The submerged 
city may present a desolate prospect—and Ballard is not a writer to 
pass this way without lingering on the potent imagery of all man’s 
works in dissolution—but there is enormous fecundity and vitality in 
the life-forms which are imagined as having taken over the lagoons of 
London. It is significant that of all Ballard’s stories this is the one which 
contains the greatest abundance of natural living things. “The dense 
groves of giant gymnosperms,’’ the mosquitoes, the iguanas, the bats, 
the spiders, the marmosets, the alligators, and even “the rich blue 
moulds sprouting from the carpets’? of the abandoned Ritz Hotel 
ate probably the images that readers of this novel remember most 
vividly. 

The protagonist, Dr. Kerans, is of course a biologist. Several of the 
scenes in the novel take place in the mobile laboratory in which he 
works. The characters are surrounded by the equipment of biological 
research, and they talk in the language of that research. One of the most 
successful aspects of The Drowned World is the way in which Ballard 
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uses the language of science to spin what is, after all, a ‘‘metabiological 
fantasy.’’ The charcters are encroached upon by a renascent biology—a 
humming, chittering, clicking, and screeching world of life. This watery 
world is, I would contend, Ballard’s science fictional equivalent of the 
Garden of Eden—not a friendly or comfortable environment, but Eden 
re-imagined in terms of modern science, an Eden appropriate to the 
perspectives of the 20th century. It is typical of Ballard’s sombre and 
ironic imagination that, in describing nature’s reconquest of London, 
he has chosen to visualize it in terms of the Triassic rather than of 
Arcadia. The typically ‘‘English’’ landscape of green-wood, meadow, 
and piping hedgerow (the landscape, to a large extent, of Richard 
Jefferies’s After London or Brian Aldiss’s Greybeard) holds no interest 
for Ballard; it appears nowhere in his fiction. He sees nature in a less 
sentimental light: it is rich, fecund, very much alive, but essentially 
alien to-man. When Kerans looks at the faces of the iguanas, sitting in 
the windows of the ‘‘one-time boardrooms’’ of the city, he senses 
“the implacable hatred one zoological class feels towards another that 
usurps it.’’ In this case, who is the usurper and who the usurped? 
(The ambivalence is a typical Ballardian irony.) But the point is that, 
despite the hostility of the reptiles and the climate in general, Kerans 
is drawn towards the drowned world. He is attracted to it, like the 
needle of the broken compass he finds which points forever south. 
For all its horrors, it does represent a psychological Garden of Eden. 

The principal theme of The Drowned World is devolution, or return to 
a prehistoric past. That is why the natural world is represented by giant 
plants, reptiles, and insects, and not by warm-blooded mammalian 
creatures. Under the impact of freakish solar radiation, the earth’s 
ecology is reverting to its state of millions of years ago. The human race 
is ceasing to procreate, and, as Ballard explicitly states, ‘‘a point might 
ultimately be reached where a second Adam and Eve found themselves 
alone in a new Eden.” Far from being repelled by all this, Kerans is 
fascinated; he collaborates in the devolutionary process, and begins a 
dream-journey down his own spinal cord, from level to level of the 
biological record. (Readers who complain that Ballard’s characters do 
not ‘fight’? the changes which overtake their worlds are missing the 
point: the true heroes are the men or women who follow the logic of 
the landscape.) Kerans deliberately seeks to return to the water-world 
of the past, to the womb, to unthinking organic existence. Thus, the 
ending of the novel is quite logical, when he sets off on an impulsive 
journey to the south, to regions of still greater heat and humidity. 
Jn an earlier short story, ‘“Mr F. is Mr F.’’ (1961), the protagonist 
follows a similar route, growing backwards from adulthood to youth, 
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and finally rediscovering ‘‘the drowned world of his first childhood.’’ 
At the conclusion of The Drowned World, Kerans is described as ‘‘a 
second Adam searching for the forgotten paradises of the reborn sun.”’ 

We may conclude from this that for Ballard the past does not belong 
to man—or, at any rate, it does not belong to man if he wishes to remain 
himself. The past belongs simply to the unconscious organic world— 
jn a word, to life, symbolized by water (and all its correlatives, which in 
Ballard’s fiction are vegetation, fish, reptiles, insects, and birds). 
For the human being, the conscious animal, there is no place in the past. 
However much we may yearn to go back, the gates of Eden are closed. 
If we attempt the return we can succeed only at the expense of ceasing 
to be fully human. To go back to the womb is to become a fetus again; 
to search for the forgotten paradises of the Sun is to become dissolved 
once more in the great biological soup in which we all originated. 
Ballard’s other ‘‘water’’ stories—for example, ‘“‘The Reptile Enclosure”’ 
(1963), ‘‘Now Wakes the Sea”’ (1963), and ‘‘Prisoner of the Coral Deep”’ 
(1964)—make essentially the same point. A particularly interesting 
variant is the outstanding story ‘‘The Gioconda of the Twilight Noon” 
(1964), in which a temporarily-blinded man has inner visions of a marine 
grotto inhabited by a mysterious and frightening female figure. He 
eventually realizes that the madonna-like figure he is pursuing in these 
daytime visions is in fact that of his mother. An even closer approxi- 
mation 10 Oedipus than the protagonist of ‘‘Mr F. is Mr F.,’’ he finally 
tears out his eyes in order to avoid having to return to the drabness of 
“normal”’ sight. 

What The Drowned World and these short stories have in common is 
an enormous fascination with sea imagery and all its psychological 
resonances. Although some of them could be described as ‘“‘horror 
stories,’’ the horror is in fact overgrown by a beautiful richness and 
strangeness, like the bones of Ferdinand’s father in The Tempest. 
It is not merely a perverse quirk of Ballard’s characters but a universal 
human urge which makes them wish to dissolve themselves “‘in the 
luminous, dragon-green, serpent-haunted sea.’’ The difference be- 
tween ourselves and Ballard’s characters is that they are willing to go 
the whole way, beyond the bounds of sanity. Like mystics and madmen, 
they descend into the maelstrom of our collective longings and perver- 
sities. As has been said, they follow the logic of the landscapes in which 
they find themselves—and in Ballard’s fiction landscape is always a 
state of mind. The ‘‘water’’ stories are explorations of that unspoken 
desire to return to the past which persists in the human mind, the wish 
to revert to a state of damp innocence, the Eden of preconsciousness. 

What, then, of the future? The psychological future in Ballard’s work 
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is mediated not by water but by sand. In his stories dominated by this 
symbol—for example ‘‘Deep End”’ (1961), ‘‘The Cage of Sand’’ (1962), 
“‘The Day of Forever’’ (1966), ‘‘The Dead Astronaut’’ (1968), all the 
tales in the collection Vermilion of Sands, and, of course, The Drought— 
Ballard presents a picture of a future in which human beings have be- 
come ever more ‘‘mental’’ creatures. As this ‘‘intellectualization”’ 
of the human race proceeds, men and women remove themselves fur- 
ther and further from their biological roots. They become lethargic and 
affectless as the life force itself seems to dry up. A sandy desert be- 
comes the appropriate symbol of this emotional and spiritual state. 
In The Drought industrial waste is imagined as having caused a tough 
polymeric film to form on the surface of the sea. This prevents the evap- 
oration of water to form rainclouds, and thus the entire land surface of 
the globe turns into a parched desert. Sand, dust, and ash dominate 
the landscape. Perhaps Ballard sees sand as an apt symbol of the future 
because it is dry and lifeless, and also because it is essentially formless. 
Sand dunes drift around, ever changing shape, and obliterating the 
particularity of the objects they cover—houses, roads, machines (Ball- 
ard is particularly fond of the image of the automobile buried in the 
sand). The future, Ballard suggests, will obliterate us in a similar 
way. Sand is a symbol of entropy, the shape-destroyer, and entropy 
can be taken as a metaphor both on the individual and the social level. 
Mutability inevitably causes the death of the particular, even if it leads 
to new things. 

The correlatives of sand in Ballard’s symbolism, apart from sub- 
stances like ash and salt, include rock, fire, and lava-flows—in fact, 
the mineral world in general as opposed to the vegatative world of his 
water symbolism. A short story like ‘‘The Volcano Dances’’ (1964), 
about a man with an uncontrollable urge to climb to the summit of a 
volcano which is about to erupt, fits the ‘‘sand’’ mode. Ina later story, 
‘My Dream of Flying to Wake Island’’ (1974), the protagonist feels a 
compulsive need to excavate a crashed World War II bomber plane from 
the sand which has long since buried it. Both ‘‘The Cage of Sand”’ 
and “The Dead Astronaut’’ are set in a melancholy Cape Canaveral 
where the gantries and launching pads have been overrun by sand. 
In all cases the mineral imagery is indicative of the slow disasters 
which time and the future wreak, the intractability of the inanimate. 
An interesting secondary symbol which represents a crossover-point 
between Ballard’s water and sand imagery—his symbolism of life and 
death, if you like—is the fossil, the life-trace which has become mineral. 
There are numerous fossils in Ballard’s stories, and they occur both in 
“‘water’’ tales like ‘‘Now Wakes the Sea’’ and ‘‘sand” stories like 
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The Drought itself. 

In The Drought, the protagonist, Dr. Charles Ransom, keeps a num- 
per of mementos in his houseboat, one of which isa “limestone paper- 
weight he had cut from a chalk cliff as a child, the fossil shells embedded 
in its surface bearing a quantum of Jurassic time like a jewel. The 
comparison with a jewel suggests a link with the crystal symbolism 
which we will examine later. 

The fossil is a talismanic object, a linkage of past and future which 
now stands virtually outside time. It is a kind of solace. _The disaster 
portrayed in The Drought, as well as in such short stories as “Deep 
End,’’ is more horrifying, more thoroughly apocalyptic, than that which 
is imagined in The Drowned World. Cities and towns burn; fish, birds, 
and other creatures (including human beings) die by the million; and 
the ‘‘bitter sea’’ offers no real escape from this doom. These tales may 
be about the future, but that is not to say that Ballard is predicting an 
actual biospheric disaster (although The Drought, written in 1963-64, 
could be regarded as prophetic of the widespread fears of pollution and 
environmental degradation which have become fashionable since). 
Rather, he is using it as an analogue of the general dessication of all 
life as human beings become less and less sure of what exactly they 
are. The relationships between people, Ballard suggests, will become 
increasingly tenuous in the future. As Ransom muses in his houseboat: 
‘‘With the death of the river, so would vanish any contact between those 
stranded on the drained floor . . . Ransom was certain that the absence 
of this great moderator, which cast its bridges between all animate 
and inanimate objects alike, would prove of crucial importance. Each of 
them would soon literally be an island in an archipelago drained of 
time.’’ The waning of our biological drives, the growth in our powers of 
conscious choice, will lead to a loss of much social identity. In the future 
men and women will turn increasingly to neurosis, psychopathology, 
and perversion. However crowded the world may in fact be, we will all 
be addicted to the solitary pleasures. 

The whole of Ballard’s fiction is haunted by echoes of Coleridge’s 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and it is particularly appropriate that in 
The Drought images of dead and dying birds abound. It is as though 
man’s future state is the same as that of the Mariner marooned in the 
doldrums after killing the albatross. But Ransom is unable to bless 
the water-snakes because they are dead and gone too. The Mariner is 
evoked again in the short story ‘‘Storm-bird, Storm-dreamer’’ (1966), 
where the protagonist lives on board a stalled ship rather like Ransom’s 
at the opening of The Drought. He slays the gigantic mutated sea- 
birds with his machine gun, then suffers a slow remorse which even- 


tually leads him to dress in feathers and take to the sky himself—only 
to be shot down in turn by a woman whose husband and child have been 
killed by the birds. Like many of the symbols in Ballard, birds play a 
rather ambiguous role. They are linked with his water and fish sym- 
bolism, they represent life, yet they are frequently predatory, symbols 
of retribution. In the later novel High-Rise the birds which roost on the 
apartment building’s roof play a notably sinister and vengeful part. 
They represent the natural world which the building’s inhabitants 
had blithely assumed they had left behind forever. Like Coleridge, 
and like Herman Melville in Moby Dick, Ballard seems to regard man’s 
assault on the natural world as an analogue of his assault on the animal 
within himself. In cutting off our roots we kill ourselves. At the end of 
The Drought, the protagonist has reached such a state of living death 
that he does not even notice when it starts to rain again. If The Drowned 
World gave us Ballard’s Eden, then The Drought certainly represents 
his Hell, and his American publishers were not entirely mistaken 
when they chose to change the title to The Burning World. The image of 
fiety retribution is apt. 

Yet Ballard rarely deals in absolutes. Hellish many of his ‘‘sand’’ 
stories may be, but there is also a beauty and fascination to be found in 
desert landscapes. The Drought has its moments of dream-like beauty, 
but the ‘‘pleasures”’ of the desert are most marked in the set of stories 
which have been reprinted in book form under the title Vermilion 
Sands. Comparatively light in tone, these tales are all set in a land- 
locked beach resort where artists and eccentrics lead a life of leisure and 
material abundance. They represent a more easy-going vision of to- 
morrow, one which Ballard has described as his ‘‘guess at what the 
future will actually be like,’’ a place where he would be ‘‘happy to live.”’ 
In many ways the desert resort of Vermilion Sands is indeed an attrac- 
tive place. It has a languorous atmosphere; it seems to be always 
evening, the party just over, the season just ended. There are sculp- 
tured clouds, musical statues, singing plants, verse-transcribers, and 
psycho-sensitive houses to provide a cultured amusement. But Ver- 
milion Sands is definitely past its peak, fading in the relentless sun, 
decaying and decadent. It is inhabited by movie-queens living on their 
past exploits, whose mirrors tell lies. Their mansions are tumbling 
into ruin, their landscaped gardens are being overtaken by the desert. 
Attracted to this ‘‘glaucous paradise’’ are many poets, musicians, 
and architects who are patronized by the rich residents. They carve 
their patrons’ images in the clouds, sculpt musical statues for them, 
breed them mood-sensitive clothes, and so on. The desert dominates 
everything, with its vast reaches, its sand reefs, its coral towers, and 
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its unlikely fauna (e.g., the ‘‘sand-rays.’’). 

Vermilion Sands is undoubtedly beautiful, but it is a landscape 
full of anxieties. The characters behave in much the same way as do 
those of The Drought. They suffer from ‘‘beach fatigue,’’ a slow 
lethargy which gives way to sudden outbursts of insane violence. There 
is a purposelessness and affectlessness about them—undoubtedly 
hallmarks of a future Ballard fears rather than desires. Frequently 
playful, the stories nevertheless contain a melancholy poetry of loss: 
‘*As I walked down the slope, the white sand poured into my footprints 
like a succession of occluding hour glasses. The sounds of my voice 
whined faintly through the metal gardens like a forgotten lover whisper- 
ing over a dead harp.’’ Those are the closing words of ‘‘The Singing 
Statues’’ (1962), and the mood they evoke is typical of many of the 
Vermilion Sands pieces. Most of the normal human drives and emotions 
have retreated like the absent sea-waters, leaving the characters to 
their psycho-dramas and sterile re-enactments of old legends. If this is 
the future, it is also a sandy waste. 

Water, the medium of life, is evoked by its absence in many of Ball- 
atd’s stories. Dried-up rivers and drained lakes are among the images 
that readers retain most vividly from The Drought, and in fact they con- 
stitute one of Ballard’s important secondary symbols. ‘“The Voices of 
Time’’ (1960) opens with a man drawing a mandala on the floor of an 
empty swimming pool. The image of the drained pool recurs in The 
Atrocity Exhibition and High-Rise. In ‘‘Deep End”’ the oceans them- 
selves have been drained and the characters wander around the dried- 
up bed of the Atlantic. Fish are an important symbol of natural life, and 
the plot of ‘‘Deep End’’ concerns the hero’s attempt—and failure— 
to keep alive the last fish on earth. As one of the characters states: 
‘*The seas are our corporate memory. In draining them, we deliberately 
obliterated our own pasts, to a large extent our own self-identities. 
Without the sea, life is insupportable. We become nothing more than 
the ghosts of memories, blind and homeless, flitting through the dry 
chambers of a gutted skull.’’ A dry river delta is the setting of ‘“The 
Delta at Sunset’ (1964), a psychological fantasy about a man who con- 
jures up snakes in his mind’s eye. Hallucinatory sand seas on other 
planets provide the locales for ‘‘The Time-Tombs (1963) and ‘‘Tomorrow 
is a Million Years’’ (1966). 

Another important secondary symbol is the beach, meeting-place of 
water and sand, and thus of past and future. At least 25 of Ballard’s 
stories contain beach scenes, and one of the most effective of these is 
“‘The Drowned Giant’’ (1964). Reminiscent of Melville’s descriptions 
of the cutting-up of whales, this story concerns a dead giant who is 


washed up, Gulliver-like, onto a beach near a city. Like Melville’s 
white whale, the giant is a symbol of all life, and the description of the 
callous dismemberment and scattering of his body is intensely moving 
and sad. Ballard has never created a finer metaphor for the process of 
entropy, the attrition which the future inevitably brings. His view of 
the future can be taken as very pessimistic, but we must remember 
that it is not so much the objective future that Ballard is writing about as 
the unstated image of the future that each of us carries in his mind. 
As the contrast between The Drowned World and The Drought reveals, 
Ballard is highly conscious of the paradoxical position of modern human- 
ity. Human beings are of the animal world, and yet not of it, unable to 
move in either direction—towards the animal or away from it—without 
losing their identities. As a result, human beings find themselves 
stranded on the terminal beach of the present. In fact, the beach in the 
story of that name is made of concrete, not sand, and concrete is pre- 
eminently the symbol of now in Ballard’s fiction. 

The present, to Ballard, means the city. It means other people, 
concrete and steel, glass and plastic, helicopters and automobiles. 
In this category of ‘‘concrete’’ stories I place all his claustrophobic 
city pieces, such as ‘‘Chronopolis’’ (1960), ‘‘Billennium”’ (1961), and 
“‘The Subliminal Man’’ (1963). Also in this category is the series of 
condensed and fragmented stories that makes up his book The Atrocity 
Exhibition, and the loose trilogy of later novels, Crash, Concrete Island, 
and High-Rise. In these works, Ballard shows a fascination for modern 
architecture; he becomes the poet of the motorway cloverleaf junction, 
the multi-storey car park, and the high-rise block. Men and women 
are surrounded by machines, especially the motor car, and by powerful 
media of communication, especially television. Claustrophobia is a key 
to Ballard’s view of the present world. There is a continual sense of 
being hemmed in and enclosed by a universe of concrete. This is quite 
literally the case in the early short story called ‘‘The Concentration 
City’’ (1957). Here, the protagonist (named Franz M., in a deliberate 
echo of Kafka) attempts to escape from the city that he has grown up in. 
He goes on a long journey on the underground railway, only to end up 
at the point he started from. In other words, the city is global; there is 
no “up,” no ‘“‘down,’’ no way out. The very concepts of ‘‘space’’ and 
““flight’’ cannot be grasped by the inhabitants of this metropolis. 
In another very early story, ‘‘Escapement”’ (1956), the central character 
is trapped in a time-loop—or, more accurately, in a narrowing spiral of 
time—and this situation is first revealed to him via the television screen, 
where the programs seem to be endlessly repeating themselves. 

The feeling of claustrophobia is conveyed more subtly in The Atrocity 
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Exhibition. The central character, whose name varies from piece to 
piece but who is essentially the same person throughout (he is des- 
cribed on the jacket flap of the Cape edition as ‘‘a doctor whois suffering 
from a nervous breakdown’’), lives in a world which induces claustro- 
phobia because it represents an exteriorization of his own mind—or, 
more widely, a concretization of the collective mind of modern urban 
man. Inthis environment (and in many ways it is the actual landscape of 
contemporary London and its suburbs that Ballard describes) everything 
is man-made and thus is psychoanalyzable, like the contents of an 
individual mind. Every skyscraper, advertising hoarding, or television 
broadcast has its latent as well as overt meaning. The lives of the 
famous—the Kennedies, Marilyn Monroe, Ronald Reagan, Elizabeth 
Taylor, the Apollo astronauts, even Ralph Nader—are part of this land- 
scape, mediated by films, TV, and glossy magazines. In Ballard’s 
“water’’ stories we are among natural living things, however hostile; 
in the ‘‘sand’’ stories we are in the presence of an impersonal geology. 
Both introduce landscapes which are other to man. But in the “‘con- 
crete’’ stories, and in particular in The Atrocity Exhibition, man is 
trapped within his own creations, and thus within himself. The protago- 
nist of The Atrocity Exhibition, who is called Traven, or Tallis, or Talbot, 
but who can be regarded as a contemporary Everyman, is living in a 
completely ‘‘fictional’’ world—a world that is in fact a work of science 
fiction, since it has been brought into existence by science and tech- 
nology. 

As Ballard has expressed it more than once in published interviews, 
“life has become an enormous novel.’’ In this enclosed narcissistic 
present men and women have a terrible existential freedom. The 
individual can choose to do literally anything he wants to do. It is an 
atomized world, a society in fragmentation. Consequently, people are 
turning increasingly to perversions, particularly those involving vio- 
lence, such as the vicarious enjoyment of war atrocities in newsreels 
from Vietnam and Biafra, or the pleasures of automobile ‘‘accidents.”’ 
After all, the human being is a naturally perverse animal; his perversity 
is the measure of his removal from the normal biological round. Most 
men and women who have ever lived have followed the traditional cir- 
cadian rhythms of existence; they have not ‘‘planned” their lives 
but have simply lived, following the way of all flesh. However, contem- 
porary man’s technological expertise has now given him the means to 
escape this lot and to fulfill his perverse nature, to realize his every 
fantasy. Sex has ceased to be a primarily biological function; it has 
become a purely conceptualized pleasure, and this has led to what 
Ballard calls ‘‘the death of affect.’’ As Dr. Nathan, Ballard’s spokesman 
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in The Atrocity Exhibition, says: ‘‘Consider all our most real and tender 
pleasures—in the excitements of pain and mutilation; in sex as the 
perfect arena, like a culture bed of sterile pus, for all the veronicas of 
our own petversions, in voyeurism and self-disgust; in our moral 
freedom to pursue our own psychopathologies as a game; in our ever 
greater powers of abstraction. What our chlidren have to fear are not 
the cars on the freeways of tomorrow, but our own pleasure in cal- 
culating the most elegant parameters of their deaths.”’ 

In the earlier short story “‘The Terminal Beach’’ (1964) the pro- 
tagonist, choosing to maroon himself, Crusoe-like, on the concrete- 
covered nuclear testing island of Eniwetok, exclaims to a would-be 
rescuer: “‘For me the hydrogen bomb was a symbol of absolute free- 
dom. 1 feel it’s given me the right—the obligation even—to do anything 
I want.” The irony is that this moral freedom can be exercised only 
within the bounds of humanity’s own concrete world, where we all 
become victims of each other’s fantasies. Where else is there to go? 
The past is a biological swamp, the future is a sandy desert—and the 
present is a concrete playpen. This present is equivalent to the Fallen 
World in Biblical symbolism, the place where men and women toil and 
die—although increasingly, in Ballard’s modern version, it is the place 
where they act out their psychodramas and die. The novels which follow 
on from The Atrocity Exhibition elaborate this dark vision. Crash 
Ballard’s most extreme and controversial novel, reads like one of the 
segments of the earlier book extended from ten pages to two hundred. 
Here we have the same landscape of airports and motorways, a quin- 
tessential West London dominated by advertising and the automobile. 
The narrator suffers a car accident and as a result experiences an over- 
whelming desire to explore the psycho-sexual significance of the event. 
He meets a glamorous and sombre figure called Vaughan—‘‘a hoodlum 
scientist’’—who already knows all the answers and is the first fully- 
conscious practitioner of a new sexual perversion involving the motor 
car. He quickly becomes fascinated by Vaughan and follows the logic 
of his psychopathology to the grisly end. What makes Crash so differ- 
ent from The Atrocity Exhibition is the greater sexual explicitness and 
the long descriptions of injuries and mutilations—all of which seem 
divorced from “‘normal’’ human feelings and are treated quite equably, 
without a qualm. The novel is written less in the language of porno- 
graphy than in that of the medical text book, conveying a strange 
union of flesh and machine: ‘‘I felt the warm vinyl of the seat beside me 
and then stroked the damp aisle of Helen’s perineum. Her hand pressed 
against my right testicle. The plastic laminates around me, the colour of 
washed anthracite, were the same tones as her pubic hairs parted at’ 
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the vestibule of her vulva. The passenger compartment enclosed us like 
a machine generating from our sexual act an homunculus of blood, 
semen and engine coolant.”’ 

Ballard has always been a repetitive and obsessive writer; in Crash 
he is more so than ever. The horizons of the novel are severely limited, 
the characters boxed in by motorway embankments. Concrete Island 
gives us a protagonist, the architect Robert Maitland, who is quite 
literally hemmed in by slip-roads and freeways. He crashes his car onto 
a patch of waste ground, and an injury to his leg—coupled with the 
callousness of passing drivers—prevents him from escaping. The entire 
action of the novel takes place on this ‘‘traffic island,’” which Maitland 
gradually comes to accept as his domain. Despite the title of the book, 
the island does not consist entirely of concrete. It is covered by long 
grass, a return of Ballard’s vegetative imagery (wholly absent in Crash, 
by the way): ‘Submerged in this green bower, Maitland lay for some 
time in a hammock of crushed nettles. The dense grass and the foliage 
of a stunted elder sealed off all but a faint glow of the late afternoon 
sunlight, and he could almost believe that he was lying at the bottom of 
a calm and peaceful sea, through which a few bars of faint light pene- 
trated the pelagic quiet. This silence and the reassuring organic smell of 
decaying vegetation soothed his fever.’’ It is surprising to find these 
marine images emerging once more in the middle of Ballard’s steel- 
and-concrete phase, but then very few of his stories contain just one 
symbol or one system of symbols. Water and sand, concrete and crystal, 
together with their correlatives and mergings, can be found in most of 
his works, blending and contrasting in a way which is neither fully 
planned nor entirely fortuitous. 

In the third of his urban disaster novels, High-Rise, Ballard leaves the 
motorways for another confined environment—that of a forty-storey 
apartment block. It is rooted in just as obsessive a vision as the earlier 
novels, and follows the same inward-spiralling logic, turning a land- 
scape of modern technological normalcy into utter nightmare. It is a 
better-constructed novel than Crash or Concrete Island. From the be- 
ginning, where a bottle of champagne smashes onto Dr. Laing’s bal- 
cony, to the end, where he watches the lights going out in a neighbor- 
ing tower-block, the story develops unswervingly and remorselessly. 
We begin with a minor accident in the everyday world, and we end 
with the world gone mad. As Ballard has stressed in various interviews 
as well as in his fiction, the most frightening aspect of the contemporary 
technological environment is the way in which it plays into our hands, 
panders to our most dangerous whims. In High-Rise, the apartment 
block is referred to as both a zoo and a prison, with willing and privi- 


leged inmates. The novel makes the point that the high-rise building is 
not so much a machine for living in as a brutal playground full of essen- 
tially solitary children. It is a concrete den which encourages every 
anti-social impulse in its inhabitants rather than serving as a physical 
framework for a genuine social structure. 

If science and technology—all the ambitions and ideals of Western 
civilization—have brought us to this impasse, what other attitude should 
we adopt in order to live in grace? If past, future, and present are all, 
in their different ways, equally unacceptable, where else is there to 
go? The dead Japanese doctor suggests to the hero of ‘Terminal 
Beach’’: ‘‘Have a proper humility, pursue a philosophy of acceptance.” 
This is a note which has been sounded many times in Ballard’s fiction, 
and it leads to a consideration of a fourth category of stories—those in 
which the dominating symbol is crystal or something akin. In ‘‘The 
Impossible Man’’ (1966), Ballard suggests that the inhabitants of a 
future society in which transplant surgery has become commonplace 
might choose to die rather than have their identities violated by the 
grafting of organs and limbs from other bodies. The theme of this story 
is precisely one of ‘humility and acceptance.” In explaining his feel- 
ings to the boy hero, the aged Dr. Matthews uses a very interesting 
image: ‘‘You’re seventeen? ... At that age, if l remember, life seems to 
stretch on for ever. One is probably living as close to eternity as possi- 
ble. As you get older, though, you find more and more that everything 
worthwhile has finite bounds, by and large those of time... . The 
hard lines drawn around things give them their identity. Nothing is 
brighter than the diamond.’’ The implied fatalism of this story is hard 
for us in the modern Western world to accept. It runs exactly counter to 
our tradition of regarding personal immortality as a goal to strive 
for—whether through the Christian religion or medical science. But 
is it just fatalism that Ballard suggests here? He mentions eternity, 
and he uses the symbol of the diamond—hard-edged, shining, and ever- 
lasting. The concept of eternity embodied in the transient is a mystical 
one, reminiscent of the Eastern philosophies. It is not simply ‘‘fatal- 
ism,’’ but a serene acceptance of the justness of existence which is 
suggested, the very antithesis of Western civilization’s perennial dis- 
content. 

In “The Assassination Weapon”’ (1966), one of the best of the pieces 
collected in The Atrocity Exhibition, Dr. Nathan defines the protago- 
nist’s mental problem in the following way: ‘‘What the patient is react- 
ing against is, simply, the phenomenology of the universe, the specific 
and independent existence of separate objects and events, however 
trivial and inoffensive these may seem...” And later: ‘“‘You must 
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understand that for Traven science is the ultimate pornograpy, analytic 
activity whose main aim is to isolate objects from their contexts in time 
and space. This obsession with the specific activity of quantified 
functions is what science shares with pornography.’’ Later still, another 
character gives the following gloss: ‘‘All this time later, it looks as if 
something is missing . . . Perhaps his soul, the capacity to achieve a 
state of grace. Nathan would call + the ability to accept the phenomeno- 
logy of the universe, or the fact of your own consciousness. This is 
Traven’s hell.”’ The ‘‘philosophy of acceptance,’’ the quality of serenity 
which the crystal symbolizes, is the exact opposite of Traven’s mental 
predicament. It is the ability to accept the fact of one’s own conscious- 
ness, the phenomenology of the universe. It is the capacity to exist in a 
state of grace—not merely to accept the fact of existence, but the facts 
of entropy and death too. It is the ability to accept the sheer fact of the 
drowned giant, and the fact of his dismemberment as well. It is the 
capacity to make a ‘‘whole”’ out of a quantified universe. 

‘‘The Garden of Time’ (1962) is, like ‘“The Drowned Giant,’ a 
beautiful short story which can be interpreted as a parable on the sub- 
ject of entropy. In this case, however, Ballard uses the symbol of the 
crystal. Count Axel and his wife live on in their Palladian villa, despite 
the threat from the vast ragged horde which approaches them on the 
far side of the garden wall. They are saved, in the meantime, by the 
“time flowers’? which grow in their garden: ‘‘The flowers grew to a 
height of about six feet, their slender stems, like rods of glass, bearing a 
dozen leaves, the once transparent fronds frosted by the fossilized veins. 
At the peak of each stem was the time flower, the size of a goblet, the 
opaque outer petals enclosing the crystal heart. Their diamond brilli- 
ance contained a thousand faces, the crystal seeming to drain the air of 
its light and motion.’’ Every time Axel plucks one of the crystalline 
flowers, time is reversed and the mendicant army is flung back from the 
walls. However, each day the horde edges a little nearer and the supply 
of flower-jewels runs lower. Eventually, Axel and his wife pluck the 
last flower—barely more than a bud—and as it deliquesces they are 
given a few moments respite. Then the army is upon them. Axel and 
his wife are magically preserved as lifelike statues, protected by a 
thorni-bush, while their villa and its garden go down in ruins. ‘“The 
Garden of Time’”’ is a fairy tale, really, and open to a number of interpre- 
tations (I shall give another, less approving, reading of it in the next 
chapter) but the important point to note here is the use of the crystal 
symbol to denote timelessness or eternity. The jewelled flowers repre- 
sent stolen moments of time; the lifelike statues are a frozen moment, a 
fossilization of things which protects them from the ravages of entropy. 
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The diamond or crystal symbol is one that Ballard has used sparingly 
in his short stories, but of course it does appear profusely in his novel 
The Crystal World. This fascinating tale begins with descriptions of a 
“‘dark river’ overhung by a sombre African forest. We are reminded of 
the mutated London of The Drowned World, or the oppressive South 
American jungle of ‘‘A Question of Re-entry’’ (1963)—the vegetative 
symbolism at its heaviest and most menacing. Here we have Ballard’s 
usual vision of the natural world that humanity has forsaken—frighten- 
ing, alien, but alive. The port at the river’s mouth is one of those 
depressing ‘‘outposts of progress,’’ highly reminiscent of scenes in 
Joseph Conrad’s and Graham Greene’s novels. As the protagonist, 
Dr. Sanders, remarks ironically: ‘‘Port Matarre has more than a passing 
resemblance to purgatory.’’ But when the characters move upriver 
they discover a beautiful world of cancerous mutation. The forest and 
all its denizens are efflorescing, turning into a vast crystalline mass 
which is gradually expanding to fill all space. Ballard’s science fictional 
explanation for this phenomenon is obscure, involving the ‘‘super- 
saturation’ of time and space: ‘‘As more and more time ‘leaks’ away, 
the process of supersaturation continues, the original atoms and mole- 
cules producing spacial replicas of themselves ...’’ The important 
point is that the crystal world is without time; it has become a fragment 
of eternity and eventually it will fill the entire universe, ‘‘an ultimate 
macrocosmic zero beyond the wildest dreams of Plato and Democritus.’’ 
The living things that are caught up in this process do not die; they 
become, as it were, embalmed in eternity. In the crystal world all 
opposites merge: light and dark, man and animal, life and death, 
space and time—all are resolved into one. Most of the characters 
gradually succumb to the enticement of this world and blend with it. 
Dr. Sanders eventually undergoes a self-immolation which is super- 
ficially similar to those of Kerans in The Drowned World and Ransom in 
The Drought, but which is in fact very different in content and signifi- 
cance. In this rather mystica! novel, Ballard has used the symbol of the 
crystalline forest as a science fictional objective correlative of our 
potential sense of oneness with the universe. Here Ballard has created 
his Heaven, or City of God. 

It is natural enough to associate the stars with diamonds, the galaxy 
with crystal, and indeed much literature of the past has done so. In 
Ballard’s symbolism too, crystal expands to embrace the heavenly 
bodies. In fact, the phenomenon of crystallization in The Crystal 
World is in some way triggered by events deep in outer space. Anti- 
matter and anti-time have appeared in the universe and the distant 
galaxies are ‘‘doubling.’’ The first to be discovered by earth’s asto- 
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nomers is ‘‘in the constellation Andromeda, the great oblate diadem 
that is probably the most beautiful object in the physical universe, 
the island galaxy M 31.” This thoroughly traditional association of 
crystal, eternity, and the Milky Way leads us on to a consideration of 
the theme of space travel in Ballard’s fiction. Ballard has sometimes 
been reproached for being the only SF writer who is apparently un- 
interested in what many would consider the quintessential themes 
of the genre: space flight and encounters with alien beings. In fact, 
this is not entirely fair, since several of his most brilliant and sugges- 
tive short stories deal in part with just such themes—in particular, 
“The Waiting Grounds’’ (1959), ‘‘The Voices of Time’’ (1960), ‘‘The 
Time-Tombs”’ (1963), ‘‘A Question of Re-entry’? (1963), and ‘‘The 
Venus Hunters”’ (1963). In contrast to most SF writers, what charac- 
terizes Ballard’s approach to space travel themes is his extreme caution. 
After all, if the stars ‘‘are’’ the City of God, they should be approached 
with a suitable awe. 

The space ship itself is a frequent symbol in Ballard’s work. When 
space capsules appear, they are invariably wrecked, grounded, or trap- 
ped in an endless orbit. ‘‘Thirteen to Centaurus’’ (1962) presents us 
with a huge spacecraft which is in reality an earth-bound testing labora- 
tory. Its inhabitants think they are flying to Alpha Centaurus, but in 
fact they are all guinea-pigs in a failed experiment. Crashed space ve- 
hicles recur in such stories as ‘‘Deep End,’’ ‘‘The Cage of Sand,”’’ 
‘‘Tomorrow Is a Million Years,’’ and ‘‘The Dead Astronaut,’’ and in 
The Atrocity Exhibition Ballard evinces a fascination for the Apollo 
disaster at Cape Kennedy in which Grissom, White, and Chaffee were 
burned to death on the launch-pad. The recurrence of these motifs 
would suggest that Ballard regards the space programs as doomed to 
failure. But this does not really represent a conviction on his part, so 
much as a symbolic expression of a fear, a doubt. The fear is perhaps 
that humanity’s frontal assault on the heavens—an approach lacking 
in humility—will lead to further damnation rather than salvation. As 
the protagonist of ‘‘A Question of Re-entry’’ puts its: ‘“‘If the sea 
was a symbol of the unconscious, was space perhaps an image of un- 
fettered time, and the inability to penetrate it a tragic exile to one of the 
limbos of eternity, a symbolic death in life?’’ It is the possible failure 
of the space programs, the inability of humanity to face up to the sheer 
vastness of the cosmos, that gives Ballard pause, rather than the at- 
tempt itself. His personal attitude to the Moon landings was expressed 
in a review of Norman Mailer’s A Fire on the Moon. Here, he blames 
Mailer for not having sufficient respect for the astronauts, and for de- 
riding Buzz Aldrin’s ‘‘quiet and moving”’ celebration of communion 
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on the Moon’s surface. Ballard admires the dedication of the NASA 
team, and regrets that the public response to the event has not been 
greater. It should all have added up to a change in ‘‘the real substance of 
our lives, our private communion, however stuttered, with the unseen 
powers of the universe.’’ The blame, he implies, is on us for not being 
sufficiently imaginative. 

“‘Communion with the unseen powers of the universe’’—what does 
Ballard mean by this? He is certainly not a conventionally religious 
man (elsewhere, he has written that ‘‘science fiction is totally athe- 
istic,’’ although this is one of his more dubious assertions), but that he 
has a leaning towards mysticism has already been hinted by the analysis 
of the crystal symbol in his fiction. His story ‘‘The Time-Tombs”’ is 
set on a far planet where a group of Earth’s outcasts make their living 
by scavenging the relics of a dead civilization. The oldest of the tomb 
robbers has come to regret his occupation: ‘‘He hated stripping the 
tombs. Each one robbed represented. . .a diminution of his own sense 
of eternity. Whenever a new tomb bed emerged from the sand he felt 
something within himself momentarily rekindled. . .a serene acceptance 
of the brief span of time left to him.’’ The hero comes under the in- 
fluence of this philosophy, and when he discovers an intact tomb he can- 
not bring himself to violate it, but gradually becomes more and more 
fascinated by the personality of its long-dead occupant, an alien woman 
whose image is that of a goddess whose “‘long copper hair streamed 
behind her like an entrained time-wind, her angled body in flight bet- 
ween two infinitely distant universes, where archetypal beings of super- 
human stature glimmered fitfully in their self-generated light.’’ This 
is typical of Ballard’s treatment of alien beings. It is as though we are 
seeing them from the corner of the eye rather than full on, and the result 
is much more mysterious and suggestive than the banal descriptions 
of so many SF writers. After all, how do you describe the indescribable? 
Few other writers have achieved this ‘‘corner of the eye’’ effect (al- 
though James Blish did, in his story ‘‘Common Time’”’). In Ballard’s 
“The Voices of Time”’ the first men to land on the Moon never return 
to Earth but send back fragmentary messages about ‘‘blue people who 
had come from Orion and spoken in poetry to them of ancient beautiful 
worlds beneath golden suns in the island galaxies, vanished for ever 
now in the myriad deaths of the cosmos.” The technique here is exact- 
ly the same: an evocative glimpse, no more. But it is enough. These 
can be regarded as symbols of ‘‘the unseen powers of the universe,” 
alien intelligences who are to all intents and purposes gods. Their 
message is the same: have humility, accept mortality. As one of the 
characters in ‘The Voices of Time’’ advises the protagonist: ‘Think 
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of yourself in a wider context. Every particle in your body, every grain 
of sand, every galaxy carries the same signature.”’ 

The ‘‘summit’’ of Ballard’s symbolic vision, his most apocalyptic ima- 
gery, is to be found in the comparatively early story ‘‘The Waiting 
Grounds.’”’ This brilliant, if flawed, piece concerns a man on an alien 
planet who discovers a strange temple of the galactic races. Amid a 
landscape of sand, ash, and intense heat, the hero is rewarded with a 
glimpse of the cosmic cycle. He sees the future evolution of sentient 
beings, their expansion into space, their ability to slow their subjective 
time-rates until they abandon physical existence and become a ‘‘great 
vibrating mantle of ideation’’, which eventually swallows all matter 
and ‘‘achieves the final predicates of time and space, eternity and infi- 
nity.’’ Once this zero has been reached, the system explodes, time and 
matter re-emerge, and the cycle begins again. An alien voice tells the 
hero of the purpose of his vision and of the Waiting Grounds: ‘‘. . .we 
wait here, at the threshold of time and space, celebrating the identity 
and kinship of the particles within our bodies with those of the sun and 
stars, of our brief private times with the vast periods of the galaxies, 
with the total unifying time of the cosmos. . .’’ The theme of acceptance 
can scarcely be stated more clearly. The universe may be a place of 
‘‘myriad deaths,’’ but it is also, ultimately, a single entity, every par- 
ticular existence bodying forth its meaning. 

Of course, Ballard does not expect that men and women will ever 
just sit still and accept. In ‘‘The Time-Tombs”’ the other tomb robbers 
eventually come and shatter the illusion that has been sustaining the 
hero. Ina later, much more ironic story called ‘‘The Life and Death of 
God’’ (1976), Ballard suggests that if God did exist it would be necessary 
to un-invent Him. Humankind cannot bear too much eternity. But this 
cosmic or crystal vision represents a genuine area of human conscious- 
ness. It is a potentiality of the mind: eternity is always there, an al- 
ternative to the unconscious past, the arid future, the claustrophobic 
present. Ballard expresses all this with an irony, ambivalence, and wit 
which make it clear that his work adds up to an exploration of various 
states of the modern mind, not a new scripture. As was mentioned at 
the beginning of this chapter, the Jungian mandala appears frequently 
in Ballard’s stories, and it can be regarded as analogous to the crystal 
or cosmic symbols. The protagonist of ‘‘The Voices of Time,’’ when he 
finally finds his peace with the universe, has ‘‘the image of the mandala, 
like a cosmic clock. . .fixed before his eyes.’’ Ballard’s imagery derives 
not only from religious traditions and from the visual arts, but from 
depth psychology also. He does not adhere fully to any one system of 
psychology, be it Freudian or Jungian, but he uses them alternatively, 
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as metaphors. 

So we have explored the four main symbols, of water, sand, concrete, 
and crystal, and have touched on a number of secondary symbols such 
as the drained swimming pool, the beach, the fossil, and the mandala. 
This leaves a number of Ballardian properties unaccounted for or in- 
sufficiently explained—the constant references to prisons and zoos, 
for example, which seem to be balanced by images of flight (birds, 
aircraft). There is the ambiguous symbol of the helicopter, which ap- 
pears with remarkable frequency in his work, sinister and threatening, 
and yet possessing all the associations of freedom and flight. There is 
the contrast of darkness and light (especially in The Crystal World 
and ‘‘The Day of Forever’), of blindness and vision. Some of these 
will be seen again in a later chapter on Ballard’s themes. But above all 
we must take note of the degree to which Ballard has blended his sym- 
bols, the way in which one thing suddenly becomes another. For exam- 
ple, his desert landscapes (in Vermilion Sands and elsewhere) are con- 
tinually flaring with light; exposed veins of quartz are described as glow- 
ing as though illuminated from within. Thus crystal emerges from sand. 
Not only from sand, however, but from glass and concrete too. In Crash, 
when the protagonist revisits the site of his accident he notices the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘At my feet lay a litter of dead leaves, cigarette cartons, and 
glass crystals. These fragments of broken safety glass, brushed to one 
side by generations of ambulance attendants, lay in a small drift. 1 
stared down at this dusty necklace, the debris of a thousand automo- 
bile accidents. Within fifty years, as more and more cars collided here, 
the glass fragments would form a sizable bar, within thirty years a 
beach of sharp crystal. A new race of beachcombers might appear, 
squatting on these heaps of fractured windshields, sifting them for 
cigarette butts, spent condoms, and loose coins. Buried beneath this 
new geological layer laid down by the age of the automobile accident 
would be my own small death, as anonymous as a vitrified scar in a 
fossil tree.’’ This passage is very effective precisely because it contains 
so many echoes of familiar Ballardian properties—not only automobiles 
and freeways, but sand, crystals, beaches, and fossils. The crystal 
symbol returns later in Crash, particularly in the powerful passage des- 
cribing the hero’s LSD trip at the climax of the novel. The narrator sees 
motor cars as angels ‘‘waiting for some invisible slip-road into the sky,”’ 
and these transformed machines seem to become chips of eternity, 
pouring out a preternatural light. The suggestion is that one no longer 
must visit the jungle behind Port Matarre for a vision of eternity— 
it can be found right there in West London; concrete and steel can be 
embalmed too. 
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Ii. THE LAMIA, THE JESTER AND THE KING: 
BALLARD’S CHARACTERS. 


Ballard generally uses a third-person narrative mode (Crash is the 
major exception, his only novel to be told in the first person). Yet, as 
critics and reviewers have remarked often enough, the central charac- 
ters of his stories are all very alike and might as well be regarded as 
aspects of Ballard himself. His protagonists are always male, usually 
in early middle age, invariably middle-class professionals of one sort or 
another. A Ballard story with a female lead character, or even with a 
working class protagonist, is almost unimaginable. He occasionally 
uses a juvenile lead, boys of 17 or 18 as in ‘“The Concentration City, 
‘The Impossible Man,’’ and ‘‘The Ultimate City,’’ although young 
children are almost entirely absent from his stories. He has never 
featured an elderly protagonist—the age of 50 is about the upper limit. 
His heroes, of course, are always white Anglo-Saxons. Their profess- 
ional backgrounds tend to be severely limited too. The overwhelming 
majority are doctors, with architects and research scientists of one type 
or another forming most of the remainder. Crash, again, is somewhat 
exceptional, because its protagonist is a TV film producer (although we 
never see him at work). There have been a few artists, teachers, 
librarians, and pilots, as well as one or two protagonists of indeter- 
minate occupation. 

Aimost all have conventional two-syllable English names: Maitland, 
Sanders, Ransom, Tallis, Powers, Traven, Travis, Glanville, Crispin, 
Franklin, Freeman, Conrad, Gifford, Pelham—Kerans is just about the 
most unusual. There have been a few lapses into one syllable—Neill, 
Laing, Quaine—and occasionally he has risked three syllables, as in 
Halliday, Halloway, and Connolly. (Any name with a double ‘I’ in it 
appeals to Ballard.) These men are referred to constantly by their 
surnames; likewise, the male characters always address each other by 
their surnames (or by the title ‘‘Doctor...’’). Usually, itis only when a 
female character addresses the protagonist. that we discover his chris- 
tian name, and then it almost always turns out to be Charles or Robert. 
The central character of Crash is called ‘‘James Ballard,’’ an ironical 
piece of honesty on the author’s part. For there can be little doubt that 
all of these chaaracters are, in a sense, James Ballard. They all repre- 
sent essentially the same point of view: that of an intelligent man of 
the world, wry and introspective, slightly perverse, and eternally sus- 
picious of his own motives. The typical Ballardian hero is fond of 
inspecting himself in a mirror or photograph; he generally has a dis- 
taste for his own body, although he rarely has any gross physical de- 
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fects. On the contrary, he is usually well-muscled, a big man, tending 
to leanness rather than fat. Women find him attractive (Ballard’s heroes 
never have any hang-ups at all in that respect; at one point in The 
Drought Dr. Ransom remarks to himself, ‘thowever isolated a man 
might be, women at least remained his companions, but an isolated 
woman was isolated absolutely’’). 

Most of this is extraordinarily conventional. On the face of it, it 
sounds as though Ballard’s protagonists are indeed ‘‘heroes.”” Apart 
from one or two masochistic kinks, they could come straight out of the 
British thriller and adventure story tradition, slightly decadent avatars 
of Bulldog Drummond and James Bond. But that, of course, is only on 
the surface. There is far more of Graham Greene in Ballard’s charac- 
ters than there is of lan Fleming. Ballard’s heroes may be worldly-wise, 
but they are scarcely men of action (although there is usually a certain 
amount of “‘action’’ required of them: dodging bullets, driving cars, 
piloting aircraft, or simply being able to endure hostile environments). 
They are usually haunted by a sense of failure (often the failure of a 
marriage,°or of a career) and are driven by obsessions. Frequently, 
they are semi-recluses, choosing to strand themselves in some bizarre 
terrain which reflects their states of mind. Thus, Bridgman, the failed 
architect in ‘‘The Cage of Sand’’ (1962), picks out a meagre existence 
in the sand-inundated hotels of an abandoned Florida beach. His main 
activity is dodging the ‘‘wardens’’ who are trying to prevent the spread 
of a virus indigenous to the area. In Concrete Island Maitland proves 
himself remarkably resilient in overcoming his injuries (Ballard’s 
characters rarely seem to feel pain, as though they are entirely detached 
from their bodies), yet he cannot summon the strength of will to escape 
from the island and return to a “‘normal”’ life. In short, Ballard’s heroes 
constitute a typical Ballardian paradox: they are strong men, chiefly 
notable for their weaknesses. 

These protagonists generally have a sense of humor, but the jokes 
are almost always on themselves. It is precisely this dimension of irony 
which redeems them from the surface cliches of their conception. Such 
elements of the thriller tradition as persist in Ballard’s fiction are usually 
guyed in some way—undercut by irony. For example, Kerans in The 
Drowned World performs a manly feat when he descends ina diving suit 
and enters the submerged planetarium. The dangers are real; the act 
takes courage. Yet there is more than a suggestion of self-indulgence 
about the whole business, and Kerans’s motives are highly suspect. 
The text is littered with references to the womb, and implications of 
infantile regression. As for the thriller reader’s expectations, they are 
nicely sent up at one point when Kerans reports over the intercom that 
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is in the planetarium manager’s office and Strangman says to him: 
UC OSAIER SEE if you can find the safe. It should be behind the Saran 
frame directly over the desk.” Of course, nothing could be further ee 
Kerans’s mind; he is too busy communing with ‘‘the grey sweet mot er 
of us all.’’ There is really only one novel by Ballard in which the na 
ion’’ elements can be taken at face value (or, for that matter, ce 
what the characters say can be taken at face value), and that is T ; 
Wind from Nowhere, a negligible work in almost every respect. For a 
the limitations of their conception and characterization, we must accept 
Ballard’s leading men as convenient areas of awareness. ies things 
they see, the landscapes through which they move, bear the main 
i f significance. 
ar thoes landscapes feature other people. The other characters 
in Ballard’s stories are usually vividly portrayed, and yet they have = 
air of unreality about them. The descriptions are normally brief, limite 
to clothing accouterments, and facial expressions. It does not pone 
long to realize that these other characters conform to set types, . tha 
these types form a consistent pattern throughout Ballard’s ag 
They are, to a certain degree, emblematic—perhaps even a ren 
the protagonist’s imagination (if landscape is a state of mind in - - dy 
writing, then this rule must extend to the figures that people the lan ‘ 
scape). In short, they can be regarded as symbols—symbolic in = 
the same sense as the deserts and swamps, concrete causeways, an : 
jewelled forests which form such important elements in so many " 
the stories. There are certain dangers in using people as symbolic 
counters: the writer who does this may be accused of reducing human 
beings to ciphers; he may be accused of perpetuating ein 
of missing the importance of all the particularities which make a 
person unique. These sorts of accusations have in fact been leve é 
at Ballard, with some justification. Yet Ballard’s detractors rarely 
take note of his compensating strengths. Sometimes the negative 
criticisms of Ballard are the result of sheer misunderstanding. One 
quality which critics and reviewers often overlook is his sense of irony: 
the Ballardian wit which redeems so much. Others, of course, mis- 
understand his intentions. It is important to realize that Ballard is a 
symbolic fantasist. He achieves his effects through the aes 
manipulation of symbols, properties, landscapes. To attempt to 9 age 
him by the conventional yardsticks of the social novel (or even of the 
would-be “‘realistic’’ science fiction novel) is to do him an injustice. 
By and large (there are exceptions to this tule), Ballard does not write a 
fiction of social interaction; he is not primarily concerned with the ways 
in which people change each other—which could be said to be the essen- 
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tial subject matter of the traditional novel. Rather, he is concerned with 
the individual’s relationship with his own mind and impulses; with the 
relationship between the solitary awareness and various environments 
and technologies; ultimately, with the relationship between humanity 
and time, the fact of death, the ‘phenomenology of the universe.’’ 

One critic (Duncan Fallowell, reviewing Low-Flying Aircraft in Books 
and Bookmen) has accused Ballard of being a sexist, and it is not hard 
to see why. As has already been pointed out, all of his protagonists 
are male (there is one partial exception, in a recent short story called 
“Having a Wonderful Time’’ [1978], which I shall come to later). Not 
only that, but the female characters who surround Ballard’s heroes are 
frequently bitches of the first, second, or third order. If we look at two 
of his earliest short stories, ‘‘Passport to Eternity’’ (written in 1955, but 
not published until 1962) and ‘‘Escapement’’ (1956), we find sensitive, 
harrassed husbands and bitchy or stupid wives. Margot Gorrell in 
‘Passport to Eternity’’ is obsessed with the social cachet to be gained 
from an-exotic holiday. Although Gorrell employs Trantino, an olive- 
complexioned ‘‘playboy,”’ to keep his wife happy, she nags him and 
nags him on the subject of an expensive vacation. He is reduced to using 
a sound control device in order to escape from her voice: ‘‘Absently, 
Clifford said: ‘Of course, dear,’ his fingers racing over the volume con- 
trol... Her shout sank to an angry squeak. She stepped over to him, 
her dress blazing like a dragon, jabbering at him noiselessly, the sounds 
sucked away through the vents over her head and pumped out across 
the echoing rooftops of the midnight city.’’ Helen, the wife of the hero 
of ‘‘Escapement,”’ is scarcely a harridan of this type, but she is depicted 
as stupid and unperceptive, sitting sewing in front of the TV while her 
husband is unwittingly caught up in a time-loop. Of course, these are 
very early and minor tales. Both are thoroughly within the mold of 
conventional 1950s short stories, and both are intended to be semi- 
humorous. But it is surprising how little Ballard has changed over the 
years in his depiction of husband-wife relationships. The heroes of 
“The Overloaded Man’’ (1961), ‘“‘The Reptile Enclosure’ (1963), ‘“The 
Subliminal Man”’ (1963), The Drought, and Crash all have bitch-wives. 
In ‘‘The Subliminal Man,’’ his wife’s nagging and her mindless 
acceptance of the insane values of their society are just as wearing on 
Dr. Franklin as the subliminal signs themselves. In other cases, such 
as ‘‘Now Wakes the Sea’’ (1963) and ‘‘The Gioconda of the Twilight 
Noon” (1964), the heroes just do not feel they can communicate with 
their wives: it is obvious that the poor women simply cannot be ex- 
pected to understand or appreciate what is going on. Indeed, these men 
often seem very relieved to escape into their inner space. Towards the 
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end of Concrete Island Maitland acknowledges to himself ‘‘his need 
to be freed from his past, from his childhood, his wife and friends, with 
all their affections and demands, and to rove for ever within the empty 
city of his own mind.”’ 

The ‘death of affect’’—the growth of a ruthlessly emotionless 
and guiltless form of individualism—is one of the great themes of 
Ballard’s fiction. It could be argued that his female characters are stupid 
or vindictive precisely to the degree that Ballard wishes to make this 
point—and his men are by no means blameless either. The characters 
in Crash treat each other like erotic dolls or masturbatory devices; 
the women are little more than mannequins, a fact which the narrator 
confirms when he describes his wife ‘‘lying in bed beside me . . . as 
inert and emotionless as a sexual exercise doll fitted with a neoprene 
vagina.” Perhaps the most terrifying example of this particular vision in 
Ballard’s work is to be found in the recent short story “The Intensive 
Care Unit” (1977). Itis set in a future where people only meet by tele- 
vision, and the hero is happily married with two children. He and his 
wife have never met in the flesh, and all their sexual acts consist of 
masturbation accompanied by screen images of each other. Their 
children are conceived by artificial insemination. Eventually, they 
decide to do an unprecedented thing and have a family get-together. 
This union results in them literally tearing each other to pieces. The 
death of affect, the separation of man and woman, can go no further. 
It seems to be one of Ballard’s procedures as a writer to pursue unsenti- 
mentally every odd strain in his own character. This is a type of ruthless 
honesty which leads to a genuine insight into contemporary moral 
predicaments. 

There are other types of women in Ballard’s fiction apart from these 
irritating or affectless workaday wives. The commonest type is, of 
course, the siren or /a belle dame sans merci—those remote, beautiful, 
and almost unattainable women who haunt Vermilion Sands and others 
of Ballard’s more magical landscapes. Again, this is a type which first 
emerges in one of the earliest stories: “Prima Belladonna’’ (1956). 
Jane Ciracylides is mysterious, golden-skinned, and has ‘‘insects for 
eyes.’’ As one of the characters over-states, she is ‘‘poetic, emergent, 
someting straight out of the primal apocalyptic sea. She’s probably 
divine.’’ Sheis also dangerous. She cheats at i-Go (a form of ‘‘deceler- 
ated chess’’), and she has an alarming power over the musical plants 
which the hero tends. Like ‘‘Passport to Eternity,’’ ‘Prima Bella- 
donna” is basically a humorous story (there is much play on the slack- 
jawed reactions that Jane elicits from the males of Vermilion Sands), 
but Ballard has gone on recreating Jane Ciracylides in story after story, 
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most of which have been written on a more serious and sombre level 
than the first piece. She reappears as Aurora Day in ‘‘Studio 5, the 
Stars’? (1961), as Lunora Goalen in ‘‘The Singing Statues’’ (1962), 
as Emerelda Garland in ‘‘The Screen Game’’ (1963), and as Leonora 
Chanel in ‘‘The Cloud-Sculptors of Coral D’’ (1967). There is more than 
a touch of her in the character of Beatrice Dahl in The Drowned World 
—lounging by her swimming pool, immaculately made up, reading a 
forty-year old copy of Vogue amidst all the heat and stench of the reptile- 
infested swamps. These impossibly beautiful and elegant women are 
reminiscent of Jungian Anima figures, and, like the siren or la belle 
dame, they have their distinctly menacing aspects. 

This becomes very clear in a tale such as ‘‘The Day of Forever”’ 
(1966). From the balcony of his deserted hotel, the reclusive hero 
watches his ‘beautiful neighbour, Gabrielle Szabo, walk through the 
evening, her silk robe stirring the fine sand into cerise clouds.”’ She has 
white hair and perpetually wears dark glasses, and at one point Halliday 
thinks of her quite explicitly as ‘‘the dark-lamia of all his dreams.”’ 
In the end, she attempts to lure him to his death and he discovers that 
she is in fact blind. The lamia, the beautiful temptress, Keats’s snake- 
woman, or Coleridge’s ‘nightmare life-in-death . . . who thicks men’s 
blood with cold,”’ is, at bottom, the essential female figure in Ballard’s 
fiction. Ina sense, all his women are aspects of the lamia. She shows 
her most positive face in the characters of Jane Ciracylides or Beatrice 
Dahl, and her most negative in such personae as the deranged Miranda 
in The Drought, the skeleton-woman who clutches at the hero of ‘‘Now 
Wakes the Sea,’’ or the bloody matriarchy which rules the apartment 
block at the end of High-Rise. In The Crystal World she appears in 
two aspects as the blithe, independent Louise Peret (the daytime girl), 
and as the cold, sickly Suzanne Clair (the night-time woman). “Her 
white hair and utter lack of pity reminded him of the spectre that 
appeared at all times of extreme exhaustion—the yellow-locked, 
leprous-skinned lamia who had pursued the Ancient Mariner,’’ thinks 
Ransom in The Drought after an encounter with Miranda Lomax. 

Miranda—the name is, of course, heavily ironic, given all its Shake- 
spearean associations of innocence and virginity. Many of the people 
in The Drought are perverted versions of characters from The Tempest 
—Lomax as Prospero, Quilter as Caliban, Philip Jordan as Ariel. 
Other Mirandas appear throughout Ballard’s stories—Jane Sheppard 
in Concrete Island, Miranda Buckmaster in ‘‘The Ultimate City’’ 
(1976). The latter comes closest to being a “‘true’’ Miranda: she is 
young, apparently innocent, associated with flowers and life. If any 
thing, the parallels with The Tempest in ‘‘The Ultimate City’’ are a little 
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too explicit. At one point, Miranda even says ‘“‘sometimes I feel like 
the daughter of some great magician.’’ But even this avatar of Miranda 
is not quite as innocent as she at first appears to be. Towards the end of 
the story, she attempts to lure the hero into a bower of poison flowers 
(admittedly, she has been provoked by his tearing up of her flower- 
beds). This most girlish of Ballard’s heroines turns out to be a poten- 
tial murderess. Like almost all of Ballard’s female characters, she 
represents a threat to the hero, even if she is an object of desire on the 
surface. Ballard’s men are threatened by their women in various ways, 
sometimes obliquely, sometimes directly. In ‘‘Mr F. is Mr F.’’ (1961), 
perhaps Ballard’s most extreme parable on marital relations, Freeman 
is actually absorbed into his wife’s womb and becomes a fetus again. 
At one point in High-Rise Dr. Laing says to himself: ‘‘Careful, Laing, 
or some stockbroker’s wife will un-man you as expertly as she destones 
a pair of avocados.’’ Fear of the mother, fear of castration: these themes 
are treated jokingly in the two examples just given, yet they are implicit 
throughout Ballard’s fiction. In another-effective flash of humor, this 
time from Crash, Ballard’s protagoriist refers to the. nurses who tend 
him in hospital as ‘‘these starched women (who) in all their roles re- 
minded me of those who attended my childhood, commissionaires 
guarding my orifices.”’ 

One cannot help suspecting that in recent years Ballard has become 
uneasy about his own portrayals of women. The females in Concrete 
Island and High-Rise are depicted with greater care and sympathy than 
the women in most of the earlier works. Jane Sheppard in Concrete 
Island is the nearest thing to a ‘‘well-rounded’’ female character in all 
his novels, although even she has many of the qualities of the lamia. 
But Ballard’s most effective apologia to date, his closest approach to a 
‘‘women’s lib” story, is ‘“The Smile’’ (1976). In this piece he parodies 
his own earlier treatment of female characters. It is about a man who 
finds a beautiful woman on sale in a junk shop. He buys her, and installs 
her in his house as his ‘‘wife.’’ The fact that she is no longer alive, but 
merely stuffed, makes her all the more attractive to him. She is the per- 
fect, complaisant consort, eternally good-humored, obliging and decor- 
ative. Eventually, she destroys him, but for once the reader feels little 
sympathy for the male lead: he deserves what he gets. This story 
succeeds, through sheer grotesque exaggeration, in confounding all 
our expectations. ‘‘Having a Wonderful Time’’ (1978) represents a 
slide back into the old Ballardian pattern, however. Although this is 
the first of Ballard’s stories to have a female narrator, the woman turns 
out to be a traditional dumb wife. The story is written in the form of a 
series of postcards from a holiday resort: the writer and her husband 
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find themselves trapped on a permanent vacation along with thousands 
of other people. It would appear that they have become the first inmates 
of a luxury concentration camp, an institution which has been set up by 
various European governments in order to rid themselves of an unem- 
ployable population. The woman does not realize what is going on, 
though—only her husband does, and she chooses not to believe him. 
Eventually he attempts to escape and is drowned; his wife blithely 
carries on with her amateur dramatics and seaside flirtations. In other 
words, the husband, whom we barely see, is the real “‘hero’’ of the 
story. 

When asked in a 1975 interview why he had never written a work 
that portrayed a sympathetic male/female relationship, Ballard replied: 
“The protagonists of most of my fiction feel tremendously isolated, and 
that seems to exclude the possibility of a warm fruitful relationship 
with anybody, let alone anyone as potentially close as a woman.”’ 
This hardly constitutes an explanation or a justification: it is simply the 
truth. Kerans in The Drowned World has an affair with Beatrice Dahl, 
but he abandons her in order to leave for his odyssey to the south. 
There is no farewell scene: Beatrice merely waves to him from a dis- 
tance. In The Drought, Ransom and his wife are living apart. They be- 
come reconciled, but then he leaves her on the seashore to pursue his 
own compulsions into the parched interior of the continent. A love af- 
fair with Catherine Austen, which the reader has been led to expect, 
just never happens. In The Crystal World, Dr. Sanders leads an active 
sexual life, yet in the end he spurns the opportunity of ‘‘a warm fruit- 
ful relationship’’ with Louise Peret and seeks a private peace in the crys- 
talline forest. The narrator of Crash has an extremely active sexual life 
and a marriage which thrives on infidelity. Although he and his wife 
stay together, and are even “‘loyal’’ to each other in a perverse way, 
their relationship is anything but warm and fruitful. We can only con- 
clude that Ballard is simply not interested in the subject of love between 
aman anda woman: it is irrelevant to the true concerns of his fiction. 

What about Ballard’s portrayal of other social relations? Specifi- 
cally, in what ways does he depict class differences? As has been 
stated, all his protagonists are white, middle-class professionals. They 
frequently have a ‘‘colonial’? manner—which is not surprising when we 
remember that Ballard lived for the first fifteen years of his life in the 
Far East, and when we remember his debt to such writers as Conrad 
and Graham Greene. The lower classes in Ballard’s fiction are often 
depicted as ‘’natives’’—a different breed altogether from the hero and 
his woman. I am not suggesting that there is any deliberately racist 
element in Ballard’s view of society, merely that he has frequently used 
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the convention—an appropriate one, considering his own background— 
of placing middle-class Anglo-Saxon characters in a context of darker 
skins. It is a convention to be found in many of Somerset Maugham’s 
short stories—‘‘The Outstation,’’ for example—and there can be little 
doubt that Maugham’s stories formed a part of Ballard’s adolescent 
reading matter. In The Drowned World, the lower orders are repre- 
sented by Strangman’s Negro thugs, and in particular by Big Caesar, 
who is described as ‘‘a huge hunchbacked Negro in a pair of green 
cotton shorts. A giant grotesque parody of a human being, now and 
then he took off his eye-patch to bellow abuse. . .’’ (why he has to re- 
move his eye-patch in order to bellow is not explained). In The Crys- 
tal World, the lower classes are represented by the natives of Port Ma- 
tarre, and by the mine-owner Thorensen’s bully-boys, particularly 
‘““the Mulatto,’”’ a character very similar to Big Caesar. In ‘‘A Question 
of Re-entry’’ and ‘‘The Delta at Sunset,’’ there is a kindred use of Indian 
characters. The most sympathetically-portrayed blacks in Ballard’s 
fiction are the aged Mr. Jordan in The-Drought (although he plays a 
very minor role), and Oldsmobile in “‘The Ultimate City’’ (who, for once, 
is an Ariel figure rather than a Caliban). 

A ‘‘grotesque parody of a human being’’ is a description which fits 
many other lower-class characters in Ballard’s fiction apart from Big 
Caesar. There is Quilter in The Drought, the idiot son of an old Gypsy 
woman; Proctor in Concrete Island, a one-time circus acrobat who has 
lost most of his mental (and physical) faculties; Quimby in ‘‘Storm-Bird, 
Storm-Dreamer’’ (1966), a young club-footed moron; Petit Manuel 
in ‘‘The Cloud-Sculptors of Coral D,’’ described as ‘‘a small hunch- 
back with a child’s overlit eyes’’; and so on. Like the Negro characters, 
these men are usually portrayed as brutish and instinctual; they arise 
dripping from the Id, endless avatars of Caliban. Other versions of this 
character-type include Seagrave, the stunt-driver in Crash; Stillman, 
the ex-convict in ‘‘The Ultimate City’’; Tom Juranda, the juvenile delin- 
quent in ‘‘Deep End” (1961); the unnamed chauffeurs in ‘‘Studio 5S, 
the Stars’’ and ‘‘The Day of Forever’’; Mayer, the mining engineer 
in ‘‘The Waiting Grounds’’ (1959); Bridges, the tomb robber in ‘‘The 
Time-Tombs’’ (1963); etc. For the most part, these characters are 
members of the lumpen proletariat. They are coarse, prone to violence, 
uncommunicative, and frequently represent a threat to the protagonists 
of the stories in which they appear. In Concrete Island Dr. Maitland 
eventually subdues Proctor by urinating on him; he then uses Proctor 
as a beast of burden, sitting on his shoulders in order to move around 
the island without straining his injured leg. Usually, however, Ballard’s 
protagonists simply try to avoid these Caliban figures; they are too dan- 
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gerous to meddle with. In The Drowned World, Kerans receives a 
beating at the hand of Big Caesar and his comrades; in The Drought, 
Ransom is very nearly killed by Quilter. These Calibans almost always 
die: thus, Proctor is dashed against a concrete overpass by a crane; 
Seagrave kills himself in a car crash; Stillman in ‘‘The Ultimate City”’ 
is burned to death in a blazing, multi-storey car park; Big Caesar and 
the Mulatto are killed by the protagonists themselves. Quilter is the 
only major exception: he survives at the end of The Drought, although 
he has been ‘‘tamed’’ to a degree. His later role almost becomes that 
of a court jester: ‘‘Quilter sat on the crest of the dune, occasionally 
patting his furs. . .At one point [he] reached up to the swan’s neck, 
dangling in front of his right eye, and pulled off the head-dress. Be- 
neath it his scalp was bald, and the thick red hair sprang from the mar- 
gins of a huge tonsure. . .With a brief gesture to them he strode off 
on his stilts across the sand, the furs and dressing-gown lifting behind 
him like tattered wings.”’ , 

So Ballard’s treatment of lower-class characters and ‘‘natives”’ 
is no more objective or realistic than his treatment of women. They end 
up as equally symbolic figures, figments from the depths of the pro- 
tagonist’s imagination, projections of desires and fears. Just as all 
Ballard’s women are aspects of the lamia, so almost all of his working- 
class men are aspects of Caliban or the jester. There is a partial excep- 
tion in the character of Magnon in ‘‘The Sound-Sweep’’ (1960). Mag- 
non, a mute, is actually the protagonist of this story, despite the fact 
that his social status is little more than that of a garbage collector. 
He is a sound-sweep, one of ‘‘an outcast group of illiterates. . .and social 
cripples’’ whose task is to rid the city of unwanted traces of noise. 
Using a ‘‘sonovac’’ and aided by his phenomenal sense of hearing, 
he sweeps buildings clear of sonic waste. However, Magnon, like Olds- 
mobile in ‘‘The Ultimate City,’’ is more Ariel than Caliban, a man of un- 
doubted sensitivity and talents, a sprite rather than a monster. These 
Ariel figures appear from time to time in Ballard’s stories (e.g., Philip 
Jordan in The Drought), but they are far less common than the Cali- 
bans. Portrayals of working-class people en masse are equally uncom- 
mon. There are the fishermen in The Drought, a dour crew who at one 
point attempt to capture Dr. Ransom, and there are soldiers in The 
Drowned World and in such short stories as ‘“‘The Killing Ground”’ 
(1969); but for the most part the lower classes as organized groups do 
not appear in Ballard’s fiction. 

There are, however, two short stories which can be read as parables 
of the relationship of the individual to a mass movement. In ‘‘The Gar- 
den of Time” (1962), Count Axel (the only case, incidentally, of Ballard 
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using an aristocrat as hero) is threatened by the vast horde of humanity 
which is approaching his Palladian villa. He manages to fend them off 
by temporarily reversing the flow of time, but eventually his home is 
overrun and all his beautiful possessions are destroyed. Axel and his 
wife represent a leisured high culture, but the ragged army is described 
as ‘‘a vast throng of people. . .pressing forward in a disorganized tide. 
Some laboured under heavy loads suspended from crude yokes around 
their necks, others struggled with cumbersome wooden carts, their 
hands wrenching at the wheel spokes, a few trudged on alone, but all 
moved on at the same pace... .’’ In short, ‘“The Garden of Time’’ 
can be read as a class nightmare, or a dream-like attempt to mitigate 
the social cataclysm of history. The later story ‘‘A Place and a Time to 
Die’’ (1969) presents a more ironic view of a similar situation. Mannock, 
an ex-police chief, and two other men, one a right-wing fanatic and the 
other a would-be revolutionary, are the last people remaining in a small 
Mid-Western town. An enormous mixed army of soldiers and civi- 
lians (presumably Chinese) is approaching them on the other side of the 
river. Obviously some great invasion has taken place, and Mannock 
and his colleagues represent the last resistance. ‘However, there is 
nothing they can do, and as the foreign army sweeps past them they are 
amazed to find themselves totally ignored; the enemy does not even bot- 
her to disarm them. ‘‘They’re not interested in us!’’ Mannock shouts. 
‘*They’re not interested at all!’’ The nightmare of being overrun has 
turned into the nightmare of being ignored. 

So much for the relations of Ballard’s protagonists to the lower or- 
ders. What are their attitudes to the upper classes, particularly the rich 
and powerful? In Ballard’s stories there is almost always a male charac- 
ter who is in some way ‘‘above’’ the hero, either through having higher 
social status or commanding greater power and wealth. These charac- 
ters are usually intelligent, loquacious, and very eccentric. Once again, 
they are frequently portrayed as a threat to the hero: in conventional 
terms, they are the ‘‘villains’’ of Ballard’s novels and stories. The ar- 
chetype is the character of Strangman in The Drowned World: ‘‘His 
handsome saturnine face regarding them with a mixture of suspicion 
and amused contempt, Strangman lounged back under the cool aw- 
ning. . .He had changed into a crisp white suit, the silk-like surface 
of which reflected the gilt plate of his high-backed Renaissance 
throne. . .’’ In fact he may be no more than a well-educated pirate, 
but Strangman has the manner and the accouterments of a king. He 
commands an army of men and beasts, and almost every other charac- 
ter in the novel is at the mercy of his whims. Strangman not only threat- 
ens Kerans physically, but, more seriously, he is an obstacle in the way 
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to Kerans’s psychic fulfilment. Strangman, with a malign intelligence, 
mocks Kerans’s obsessions and makes a joke of all the more subtle 
processes which are going on. Ballard seems to find such characters 
useful, since they allow him to inject a larger dimension of irony, and 
even humor, into his stories. 

Other characters who are analogous to Strangman include Richard 
Foster Lomax in The Drought, Vaughan in Crash, and Buckmaster in 
‘‘The Ultimate City.’’ Both Lomax and Buckmaster (the latter, incident- 
ally, is an architect, and his name is obviously intended as a parody of 
Buckminster Fuller’s) are likened to Prospero, and both have their 
Caliban-like servants. These regal madmen are invariably associated 
with the lower-than-life Caliban figures, kings with their jesters. In 
Crash Vaughan encourages Seagrave to perform outrageous acts, which 
include disguising himself as Elizabeth Taylor and deliberately crashing 
his car. In The Crystal World there is nio obvious ‘“‘king’’ figure, al- 
though Ventress (an architect again) performs most of the functions of 
this character, such as keeping up an ironic running commentary 
on Dr. Sanders’s motives. In Concrete Island, the ‘‘king’’ is entirely 
missing, although it could be argued that Maitland takes on many of 
the aspects of this role himself, especially when he callously subdues 
the tramp Proctor and forces the latter to carry him on his shoulders. 
In Ballard’s short stories the Prospero figures include Kaldren in ‘‘The 
Voices of Time’’ (a more benign version than most); Mallory in ‘‘The 
Day of Forever’; Traxel in ‘‘The Time-Tombs”’; Nolan in ““The Cloud- 
Sculptors of Coral D’’; and others. At first glance, High-Rise is excep- 
tional among Ballard’s novels because it appears to contain three central 
characters instead of one. There is Dr. Laing, the detached observer, 
Richard Wilder, the aggressive TV producer, and Anthony Royal, 
the eccentric architect. All three function as centers of awareness, 
and each is given approximately a third of the book. It soon becomes 
clear, however, that these three are in fact the familiar Ballardian char- 
acters in a new, and more intimate, guise. Laing is the hero, the man 
with whom the book begins and ends, the one who survives. He is the 
equivalent of Kerans or Sanders in Ballard’s earlier novels—the sardon- 
ic observer with a weakness for giving in to his more obscure impulses. 
Wilder and Royal (their very names are a give-away!) turn out to be the 
jester and the king, a Caliban and a perverted Prospero, like Big Cae- 
sar and Strangman, Quilter and Lomax, Seagrave and Vaughan. 

Like the Caliban figures, these dominating characters usually die. 
At the end of High-Rise we see Wilder, daubed with blood and lipstick, 
become the sacrificial victim of a sort of grisly matriarchy, while Royal, 
with a bullet through his chest, presides over a swimming-pool full of 
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corpses. In The Drowned World Strangman is killed when Kerans 
refloods the lagoon which Strangman’s men have drained. In The 
Drought Lomax dies by falling down a mine-shaft after all the other 
characters have turned against him. And in Crash, of course, Vaughan 
kills himself in a deliberate car-smash. Why should Ballard be so fond 
of killing off all his important male characters apart from the protag- 
onists themselves? As Ballard has stated, his fiction is essentially about 
the isolated consciousness. The only character that matters, in the last 
analysis, is the protagonist. As we have seen, most of the other charac- 
ters, be they male or female, are perceived as threats to the central 
character. They menace his integrity and self-sufficiency in one way or 
another. If we accept that the characters are all symbolic, then a tenta- 
tive reading of the ‘‘meaning”’ of the patterns they form might go as 
follows: to borrow from Freudian terminology, the Caliban figures 
stand for the Id, while the Prospero figures stand for the Ego. Charac- 
ters like Big Caesar, Quilter and Proctor represent the purely instinc- 
tual drives of the unconscious. On the other hand, characters like 
Strangman and Lomax represent all the vanities of the conscious ego. 
Either of these types, given an entirely free rein, is a threat to the self, 
or the total personality. Ballard’s protagonists seek a state of grace, 
or integration with the universe; they wish to find themselves and to 
create a whole. To borrow from Jungian terminology, they are in search 
of individuation. If any one part of the mind dominates the rest, it up- 
sets the balance of the whole. Hence, Id and Ego have to be disciplined 
by the self (the protagonist). 

In Jung’s terms, Ballard’s women are all aspects of the Anima, 
the archetypal image of the female which every man is supposed to 
carry in his unconscious. The Anima may also pose a threat to the self, 
and so we get that spurning of the love of women which is so charac- 
teristic of Ballard’s heroes (or, in earthier terms, we see the flight from 
the mother and the castrating wife). There are other types of symbolic 
characters in Ballard’s fiction apart from the three major ones dealt 
with above. For example, there is the figure that could be viewed as 
analogous to the Super-Ego. One thinks in particular of Colonel Riggs in 
The Drowned World and the Reverend Johnstone in The Drought. 
Both are figures of fun, to a degree, but both are representatives of 
traditional social authorities, and the protagonists’ attitudes to them are 
by no means entirely mocking. Colonel Riggs, with his swagger-stick 
and his use of terms like ‘‘punka-wallah”’ and “‘chow,”’ is an amusing 
parody, but at the same time we sense that the author is not unsym- 
pathetic towards him. After Riggs’s departure, Beatrice Dahl remarks: 
“He was insufferable. All that stiff upper lip stuff and dressing for 
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dinner in the jungle—a total lack of adaptability.”’ Kerans merely says 
quietly: ‘‘Riggs was all right. He’Il probably get by.’’ In fact, it is Riggs 
who saves both Kerans and Beatrice from Strangman later in the novel. 
Akin to such Super-Ego figures, but invested with innate wisdom 
rather than institutional authority, are the Old Men who crop up from 
time to time. Like the Jungian archetype of the wise ancient, these 
characters are invariably benign and are depicted with a considerable 
amount of sympathy (they are also, from the author’s point of view, very 
useful characters for conveying information to the reader). I refer to 
such figures as Dr. Bodkin in The Drowned World; Dr. Matthews 
in ‘‘The Impossible Man’’; Whitby in ‘‘The Voices of Time’’; the Old 
Man in ‘‘The Time-Tombs’’; Professor Cameron in ‘‘The Venus Hunt- 
ers’’; Tallis in ‘‘The Waiting Grounds’; Dr. Yasuda, the dead Japan- 
ese whom Traven imagines is talking to him in ‘‘The Terminal Beach’’; 
Granger in ‘‘Deep End’’; perhaps even Dr. Nathan in The Atrocity 
Exhibition (although he is not depicted as old). This type of charac- 
ter seems to be entirely lacking in Ballard’s more recent fiction, and that 
is perhaps an indication of the degree to which he has progressively 
stripped his work of sentiment and reassurance. 

In recent novels Ballard has also made larger concessions to social 
realism. That is to say, in Concrete Island and High-Rise he is trying to 
become more of a novelist, in the accepted sense. I have already re- 
marked on the comparatively rounded characterization of Jane Sheppard 
in Concrete Island, and on the attempts to get ‘‘inside’’ the characters 
of Wilder and Royal by using them as points of view throughout much 
of High-Rise. Ballard’s success as a novelist of manners is very limited, 
though. Other than cliches and social pleasantries, his characters 
seem to have little to say to each other: the best passages are still the 
introspective ones. In High-Rise, a novel with a comparatively large 
cast of characters, Ballard has the irritating habit of continually labelling 
everyone by profession. Thus, a minor character is typically introduced 
as “‘the cost-accountant from the 27th floor’’ or “‘the airline pilot from 
the 6th floor’’ or whatever. Undoubtedly, this is intended partly as a 
joke, a series of ironic contrasts with the grotesque behavior of 
the characters in the novel, but all the same the effect is to make Ball- 
ard’s faceless people even more faceless. Nevertheless, there are some 
successful moments of social comedy in High-Rise—for instance the 
exchange between Dr. Laing and his neighbor, the dentist. The latter 
has been complaining to Laing about the moral degeneracy of the people 
who live on the lower floors of the building. Laing demurs, but the 
dentist takes his arm and delivers the clincher: ‘‘He smiled reassur- 
ingly, flashing a mouth like a miniature cathedral of polished ivory. 
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‘Believe me, Laing. I see their teeth.’ ”’ 

On the whole, Ballard’s strengths are not those of a realistic social 
novelist. To reiterate, he is a symbolic fantasist, and his characters 
are usually personifications of psychological urges rather than ‘‘real 
people.’’ AsI have tried to show, Ballard’s abilities are very limited in 
scope when it comes to the depiction of people and of social relation- 
ships. He is incapable of dealing ‘‘fairly’’ with women, or even with 
men who are not middle class. Instead, he repeatedly recreates the 
lamia, the jester, and the king. His work is best appreciated as a 
symbolic whole, and his characters are best seen as figures in an inner 
landscape. 


IV. IMPRISONMENT AND FLIGHT: BALLARD’S THEMES. 


In a note on Ballard included in the anthology The Mirror of Infinity 
(edited by Robert Silverberg; 1970), the American critic H. Bruce 
Franklin says: ‘‘Ballard is a poet of death. whose most typical fictions 
are apocalyptic imaginings, beautiful and ghastly visions of decay, 
death, despair.’’ As was mentioned in the first chapter of this mono- 
graph, Ballard has been charged more than once with excessive gloom, 
despondency, and pessimism. He loves to tear things apart in his 
imagination, to picture the dissolution of society and the individual. 
He is apparently obsessed with the image of death in the same way that, 
say, Robert Heinlein is concerned with initiation, or Arthur C. Clarke 
with rebirth (most authors seem to have a dominant ‘‘hidden theme,”’ 
a rite of passage which fascinates them). Ballard, it would appear, 
is motivated by a death-wish: he can imagine no fate for the human 
race other than the negatively apocalyptic. Both Franklin and the 
Yugoslav/Canadian critic Darko Suvin (Ballard’s most subtle detractors) 
locate the origins of his obsession with death and decay in the author’s 
own society. Specifically, Ballard’s ‘‘decadent imaginings of trans- 
figuring death’’ (Franklin’s words) reflect the decay of Western capital- 
ism. Suvin has even gone so far (although he has never written about 
Ballard at length) as to link Ballard’s disaster stories with the fall of 
the British Empire. Ballard witnessed the collapse of British power in 
the Far East, Suvin suggests, and the bulk of his fiction has been a 
recreation of that trauma. 

It is an ingenious thesis. The trouble with this view of Ballard’s 
writing, though it may contain some elements of truth, is that (in 
common with much Marxist criticism) it reduces that writing to a 
symptom. Ballard’s situation as a writer, his motivating forces and 
purposes, are surely more complex, and more dependent on free will 
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and idiosyncrasy, than Franklin and Suvin suggest. True, Ballard is 
no utopian writer: he cannot be said to offer any obvious ‘‘ways for- 
ward’’ for the human race. But that does not mean to say that he is 
merely obscurantist, and can therefore be simplified and reduced al- 
most out of existence. We cannot deny that all writers have social 
roots—indeed, in Ballard’s case it would be extremely foolish to do so— 
but we must bear in mind that such roots have complex links with the 
individual writer’s consciousness. A simple determinism is inadequate 
for assessing the social debts of an artist like Ballard—in fact, it is a 
blind. There is more going on in Ballard’s fiction than a straightfor- 
ward reflection of Western social despair. There is more to be found 
there than a merely morbid or masochistic appreciation of the ‘‘beauty’’ 
of death. Ballard’s work reveals thematic tensions: it contains opposi- 
tions and balances (some of which have already been discussed in the 
foregoing attempts at a “‘religious’’/symbolic reading of his landscapes 
and a ‘‘psychological’’ reading of his characters). He may be a ‘‘poet 
of death’’ to a degree, but he is also much more than that. 

In interviews and other published statements Ballard has repeatedly 
denied that he is a pessimist; he even denies that his novels have un- 
happy endings. When asked in a 1975 interview why he tends to write 
about disaster and doom he replied: ‘‘I think that’s a false reading of 
my stuff. I don’t see my fiction as being disaster-oriented . . . People 
seem to imply that these are books with unhappy endings, but the 
reverse is true: they’re books with happy endings, stories of psychic 
fulfilment.’’ Ballard is fond of quoting a well-known statement of 
Joseph Conrad’s as justification for his methods. For example, in a 
1976 French interview he remarked: ‘‘Conrad once said that it’s 
necessary to immerse yourself in the most destructive element of the 
times and then attempt to swim . . . Through my books, what I’m 
seeking to discover is whether a new sensibility exists on the far shore”’ 
[my translation]. It would appear that Ballard sees himself as an 
explorer rather than a moralist, a tester of the waters rather than a 
pessimist. Perhaps one should not always take an author’s statements 
of intention at face value. In Ballard’s case, his love of irony, paradox, 
and exaggeration gives one pause—he is inclined to turn everything on 
its head, to present the reader constantly with the unexpected angle of 
vision. Although he uses story-telling conventions which are partly 
derived from the tale of Empire, the thriller, and science fiction, they 
are almost never employed to conventional effect. There is no security 
to be gained from Ballard’s fiction, and hence we can believe him when 
he likens his own imaginative writing to a plunge into the destructive 
element. The fact is that Ballard is not trying to reinforce the precon- 
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ceptions of the pessimists any more than he is pandering to the fantasies 
of the optimists. Rather, he is endeavoring to be prophetic in the 
deepest sense—which is to say, he outlines the moral futures implicit 
in our present. 

Apart from the topics which arise from a discussion of Ballard’s 
landscapes and characters, there are a number of other themes—or 
existential situations—which are commonly delineated in his fiction. 
For the purposes of this discussion we can limit these to four, divisible 
into balanced pairs, and call them the themes of Imprisonment and 
Flight, Time Must Have a Stop and Superannuation. The terminology 
is not Ballard’s, nor are these themes the only ones which can be 
‘“‘extracted’’ from his work. It is a testament to the thematic richness 
and variety of Ballard’s fiction that it can be placed profitably in many 
contexts and seen from numerous different angles. In reading such 
non-fiction texts as Martin Pawley’s The Private Future (1974), Elaine 
Morgan’s Falling Apart (1977), or Susan Sontag’s On Photography 
(1978)—to name just a few examples—one constantly gets the feeling 
that Ballard was there first: his stories have illuminated, with tremen- 
dous insight and a truly prophetic relevance, the public moral concerns 
of our age. There is insufficient space here to enlarge on all these 
aspects of his work. 

* * * * * 

Imprisonment. In numerous stories Ballard’s characters are incar- 
cerated (or incarcerate themselves: one might almost refer to the theme 
of ‘‘Happy Imprisonment’’) in severely limited environments which 
sometimes actually take the form of prisons or zoos. For example, ‘‘Thir- 
teen to Centaurus”’ (1962) concerns a group of thirteen people who are 
enclosed for life in a large testing station. They have been conditioned 
to believe that they are in a generation starship which is en route to 
Alpha Centaurus. The ironical twist to this story is that several of the 
experimental subjects are in fact aware of their true situation. For years 
they have been using a secret peephole to spy on the outside world, 
yet they have made no effort to escape. A more subtle story, ‘‘End- 
Game’”’ (1963), describes a convicted man who is imprisoned in a shabby 
villa together with his executioner. As the protagonist becomes more 
and more convinced of his own (spurious) innocence, so the executioner 
becomes more and more assured of his guilt, until the correct psycho- 
logical moment for the execution arrives. Throughout the story the 
protagonist has been keener to assert his own innocence than to escape. 
In a revealing Afterword to ‘‘End-Game”’ which Ballard wrote for a 
1968 anthology, he locates the origins of this story in his own experience 
of the Japanese civilian prisoner-of-war camp during World War II: 
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‘For most of the three-year period the camp was guarded by no more 
than a dozen Japanese . . . The main energies of the guards were 
devoted to helping the inmates strengthen the barbed-wire fence which 
kept out the starving Chinese . . . Roll-calls, curfews and the like were 
organized by the inmates—the guards barely put in an appearance, 
realizing that left to themselves the inmates would devise a more regi- 
mented and impregnable prison within a prison than any they could 
hope for.’’ Both ‘‘Thirteen to Centaurus’ and ‘‘End-Game”’ can be 
viewed as illustrations of Ballard’s maxim: ‘‘At the best (and worst) of 
times it is difficult to know which side of the bars we are, for the simple 
reason that we can never be sure which side we want to be.”’ 

Other works where the theme of imprisonment is treated either 
explicitly or by implication include “‘The Concentration City’”’ (1957), 
in which the hero is trapped within a global city; ‘Manhole 69”’ (1957), 
in which the men who have been scientifically deprived of sleep experi- 
ence the terrible hallucination that the world is closing in on them, the 
walls growing closer; ‘‘Chronopolis’’ (1960), in which the hero is quite 
complacent when he is sent to prison for breaking the Time Laws; 
‘‘Billennium”’ (1961), where everyone is ‘‘imprisoned’’ by the sheer 
fact of population density, and where an empty room fifteen feet square 
‘‘seemed infinitely larger, its walls huge cliffs that soared upward to 
the skylight’; ‘‘The Watch-Towers”’ (1962), in which a town is sur- 
veyed by passive onlookers in the sky whose mere presence creates a 
claustrophobic sense of imprisonment; ‘‘The Recognition’’ (1967), 
in which a dingy travelling menagerie turns out to have human exhibits 
whose cages are not even bolted; ‘‘Having a Wonderful Time’’ (1978), 
in which holiday-makers are denied the right to return home and must 
live out their lives in a luxurious prison camp; and ‘‘Motel Architec- 
ture’’ (1978), in which a man has lived alone in his comfortable solarium 
for over ten years, terrified of intruders. The novels Concrete Island 
and High-Rise are also about imprisonment in the sense that both des- 
cribe characters who are confined to extremely small patches of terri- 
tory—in short, they depict Incredible Shrinking Worlds. 

* * * * * 

Flight. An appropriate balance to the images of incarceration are the 
images of free flight which abound in Ballard’s stories. In ‘*The Concen- 
tration City” the boy-protagonist wins an important, if partial, victory 
by conceiving the possibility of flight (his world is totally enclosed, 
and there is no such thing as ‘‘free space’’). To imagine the intellec- 
tual possibility of flight, and to actually build a model glider, is a con- 
siderable achievement. In ‘‘Storm-Bird, Storm-Dreamer’’ (1966), the 
hero kills the mutated sea-birds and then, in an act of atonement, he 
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feathers his arms and attempts to fly himself. In ‘‘The Cloud-Sculptors 
of Coral D’’ (1967), a grounded pilot builds gliders and hires men to 
carve the rain-clouds with silver iodide. In ‘‘The Ultimate City’’ (1976), 
the hero escapes from his stifling utopian community by glider; he 
meets Oldsmobile, a negro mute who is obsessed with learning to fly, 
and the novella ends with Oldsmobile taking off in a powered aircraft 
and flying westwards across the continent. For Ballard, flight is evi- 
dently symbolic of all the most romantic and transcendent impulses. 
“*Zodiac 2000’ (1978) closes with the words: ‘‘Now he would leave 
them, and take the left-handed staircase to the roof above his mind, and 
fly away across the free skies of his inner space.”’ 

But the attempts to fly in Ballard’s fiction are frequently abortive, 
and thus the bird, the glider, or the aeroplane can come to represent 
a failed hope or a stifled transcendence. In ‘‘The Terminal Beach’’ 
(1964), the protagonist (a former pilot) dreams of ‘‘the sounds of giant 
aircraft warming up at the ends of their runways,’’ and of “burning 
bombers falling through the air around him.” Other stories which con- 
tain significant images of flight, abortive or otherwise,. include ‘You 
and Me and the Continuum’ (1966); ‘‘The Death Module’’ (1967); 
My Dream of Flying to Wake Island’’ (1974); ‘“‘The Air Disaster’’ 
(1975), and ‘‘Low-Flying Aircraft’’ (1975). Even in Crash, the narra- 
tor’s most beatific visions of automobiles are described in terms of 
flight: ‘‘An armada of angelic creatures, each surrounded by an im- 
mense corona of light, was landing on the motorway on either side of 
us, sweeping down in opposite directions. They soared past, a few feet 
above the ground, landing everywhere on these endless runways that 
covered the landscape.’’ Later he sees his wife’s “‘aircraft above the 
motorway, a glass dragonfly carried by the sun. It seemed to hang 
motionlessly over my head, the propellor rotating slowly like a toy 
aircraft’s. The light poured from its wings in a ceaseless fountain.”’ 
The imagery of flight here combines with the symbolism of crystals 
and light, flying becomes almost a mystical state. 

* * * * * 

Time Must Have a Stop. The stoppage of time is a theme which is 
analogous to imprisonment—temporal imprisonment, one could term 
it, as opposed to the spatial variety. However, it is a theme which is 
freighted with such a burden of yearning and nostalgia that it carries 
significantly more positive affect for most readers than images of 
imprisonment could possibly do. The most overt treatment of the theme 
in Ballard’s fiction is the short story ‘‘The Garden of Time’’ (1962). 
The ‘‘time flowers’? enable Count Axel and his wife to stave off the 
moment of their doom. In this piece the arrest of time is presented 


quite simply and quite literally: it is a wish-fulfillment device. But the 
same theme is implicit to a more subtle degree in numerous other 
Ballard stories, from ‘“The Waiting Grounds’’ (1959), with its cosmic 
vision of the entire universe in stasis, through to “‘The Dead Time”’ 
(1977), with its dream-like depiction of a becalmed Chinese landscape 
in the aftermath of war. At one point in‘‘The Voices of Time’’ (1960), 
the protagonist removes his wrist-watch and scrambles its setting: 
‘He reflected on the freedom this simple act gave him. He would 
explore the lateral byways now, the side doors, as it were, in the corri- 
dors of time. Three months could be an eternity.’’ These lateral byways, 
be they of space or of time, are the setting for most of Ballard’s fiction. 
Apart from a few conventional time-travel stories—‘‘Escapement”’ 
(1956), ‘‘The Gentle Assassin’’ (1961), and ‘The Greatest Television 
Show on Earth’’ (1972)—other works which deal with the stoppage or 
reversal of time include ‘“‘Chronopolis,’’ ‘‘Mr F. is Mr F.’’ (1961), 
“Time of Passage” (1964), ‘‘The Day of Forever’ (1966), and, of 
course, the novels The Drowned World, The Drought, and The Crystal 
World. Even the Atrocity Exhibition pieces, with their ‘‘non-linear”’ 
technique, are in some ways about the freezing of time: they represent 
cross-sections of the years 1966-1969, microscopic slide preparations of 
our inner and outer landscapes during that period. 
* * * * * 
Superannuation. This theme is the opposite of the cessation of time. 
Here we find images of transcendence, but rarely of a type which 
Ballard’s protagonists are able to share. There is a sense of obscurely- 
glimpsed future possibilities, of time and change moving on apace—and 
there is the corollary of these things: that is to say, the feeling of being 
left stranded, of being passed by. The ‘‘new sensibility’’ on the far bank 
of the river may turn out to be inscrutably alien. Several of Balard’s 
protagonists are ‘‘superannuated’”’ in the sense that they have been left 
behind by a dynamic and forward-moving society—e.g., the heroes of 
‘Deep End”’ (1961), ‘The Cage of Sand”’ (1962), and ‘‘A Place and a 
Time to Die’’ (1969). In other works mutant children are the repre- 
sentatives of a possible transcendence. In The Drought a curious note 
of hope is struck when Ballard describes the strange children who are 
born to Quilter and his grotesque wife Miranda: ‘‘To Ransom they first 
resembled the children of the congenitally insane, but then he saw 
their eyes watching him. Half asleep, their pupils were full of dreams 
... He took one of the children by the arm and felt the huge bony skull. 
Its eyes were illuminated by a ceaseless ripple of thoughts. “He looks 
like a genius.’ ’’ There is a strong suggestion that the Quilter offspring 
have supernormal powers: one of the children (who, for a short time, 
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becomes Ransom’s ‘‘favourite companion’’) appears to resuscitate 
a dead bird. Are these the children who are to inherit the burning 
world and seed the arid wastes with a new life? Ballard does not make 
much of this, but the motif is definitely there. 

It recurs also in two later short stories. ‘“The Comsat Angels’’ (1968) 
is a light-hearted tale written in the same style as ““The Lost Leonardo’’ 
(1964). It is about the emergence, and subsequent disappearance, 
of a dozen child-prodigies in various parts of the world. It turns out that 
these children have become the secret controllers of international diplo- 
macy. They have taken up positions in Moscow, Washington, Peking, 
the Vatican, and so on, and they are preparing the way for a thirteenth 
child who will be born in Israel... . ‘‘Low-Flying Aircraft’’ is a more 
somber story, although it concludes with a marked swing of optimism. 
Through massive infanticide the world has become depopulated. A 
few women still give birth, but all children are born blind and deformed, 
and are subsequently killed. One man realizes that these children are 
not in fact freaks but mutants equipped to live in ‘‘God only knows what 
overlit world’”’ of the future. As he explains to the protagonist: ‘‘Isn’t 
it obvious that we were intended to embark on a huge replacement 
programme, though sadly the people we’re replacing turn out to be 
ourselves. Our job is simply to repopulate the world with our success- 
ors,’’ The story ends with the protagonist saving the life of his wife’s 
latest child and ensuring that it will survive in the future. ‘‘Low-Flying 
Aircraft’’ is an uncharacteristic story for Ballard, though perhaps it 
will come to seem typical of his third period, with its growing sense of 
reconciliation (images of flight and transcendence have predominated 
over Lees of imprisonment and the halting of time in his recent work). 

* # * * 

Clearly, these four themes are not all ‘‘pessimistic.’’? They seem to 
balance each other in emotional tone—the apparently gloomy and per- 
verse (imprisonment or self-incarceration) offset by the hopeful and 
transcendent (flight and ‘‘the open transits of the sky’’—a phrase from 
“The Ultimate City’’). Yet all four can be seen as aspects of the same 
basic concern—an exploration of the emotional significance of change, 
decay, entropy, death. The death of an individual remains a death 
even if it is to be followed by a “‘rebirth’’ in the shape of one’s mutant 
children. In a way, Bruce Franklin was correct to label Ballard a ‘‘poet 
of death’’—although he was wrong insofar as it was intended as, or 
sounded like, a derogatory or dismissive phrase. For Ballard is not a 
morbid writer—death may be his deeplying theme, but he deals with 
death as a fact of life: a human fact. His fiction represents a coming to 
terms with, rather than a revelling in or a flight from, death. Through 


the lens of the creative imagination even death can be life-enhancing. 
In an interesting article which analyzes two of Ballard’s stories, Charles 
Nicol sees them as performing a valid function of all great literature: 
“In ‘The Voices of Time,’ Ballard has used science fiction to fulfill the 
traditional role of the poet: to meditate on time and death.’’ Harlan 
Ellison has also commented (in his introduction to Ballard’s story 
“The Recognition’’ in Ellison’s anthology Dangerous Visions, 1967) 
that Ballard’s writing ‘‘is, in some ways, serene, as oriental philosophy 
is serene. Resigned yet vital.”’ 

One could argue that the four thematic strands outlined above are 
really reducible to two more fundamental themes. These are conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness, or, to put it another way, individuality and 
dissolution. To name these themes is in effect to state the human pre- 
dicament. A tension runs throughout Ballard’s fiction, as it does 
throughout life, between the concepts of prison and escape, confinement 
and flight. To be a fully conscious and self-aware individual is to be 
imprisoned in the body and mind (‘‘the real gaps between the bars are 
the sutures of one’s own skull,’’ as Ballard put it in his Afterword to 
‘The Recognition’’). There is an opposite impulse in human beings—a 
desire to lose one’s consciousness, to plunge into delirious states, 
to commune with the universe, to experience what Freud called the 
“‘oceanic.’’ This can be interpreted as a desire for death or for some- 
thing much larger than death. A rapturous forgetfulness of self does 
not necessarily mean oblivion. The human being is torn both ways: 
individuality is precious, yet very frail and totally at the mercy of time; 
dissolution of the self is dangerous (and ultimately inevitable), and yet 
it can be ecstasy. It is this grand existential conundrum—the conflict 
between the conscious and the unconscious, between the being and 
the environment, between life (in a limited sense) and death (in the 
widest sense)—which Ballard’s fiction dramatizes. 

The idea of dissolution recurs again and again in Ballard’s stories. 
It is there in ‘‘The Waiting Grounds’”’ and, very powerfully, in ‘‘The 
Voices of Time.”’ It is there in ‘‘The Overloaded Man’’ (1961), which is 
a comic/horrific treatment of the theme. It recurs in The Drowned 
World and The Crystal World, and, again, in ‘‘The Reptile Enclosure”’ 
(1963), ‘‘The Time-Tombs’’ (1963), ‘‘Now Wakes the Sea’’ (1963), 
and the Atrocity Exhibition pieces in general. It recurs yet again in 
Crash, where the final dissolution—or communion—is the car-smash 
(‘Do you see man as becoming more independent and therefore need- 
ing less spiritually?’’ asked one interviewer of Ballard in 1970; he 
replied: ‘‘No, I think that he is merely going to find his sense of the 
numenous or preternatural in areas very far removed from those in 


which he found them in the past . . . in rather unexpected areas’’). 
Some of these presentations of the dissolving consciousness are horrify- 
ing, others are romantically attractive (in the tradition of Keats and 
Poe). Sometimes they are both. Occasionally they are extremely poig- 
nant (as in “The Terminal Beach,’’ where Traven attempts to say 
““goodbye”’ to Eniwetok, Los Alamos, Alamagordo, and all the cities of 
the world, then realizes that ‘‘such a leavetaking required him to fix 
his signature upon every one of the particles in the universe’’); and on 
other occasions they are harshly cruel (as in “‘Motel Architecture,’’ 
where the protagonist, alone in his solarium, realizes that the only 
intruder is himself, and points the kitchen-knife at his heart). 

The most poignant dissolution in the whole of Ballard’s fiction is 
that of ‘‘The Drowned Giant’’ (1964). Although the giant’s body is 
broken up and scattered, he leaves behind a very marked presence, 
an identity, in the mind of the narrator: ‘‘I had a sudden vision of 
the giant climbing to his knees upon these bare bones and striding 
away through the streets of the city, picking up the scattered fragments 
of himself on his return journey to the sea.’’ This story, despite its 
fantastic elements, is rooted in Ballard’s personal experience, as so 
many of his stories are. The experience in this case is his practice of 
dissection when a medical student. As he said in a 1970 interview: 
“Doing anatomy was an eye-opener: one had built one’s whole life on 
an illusion about the integrity of one’s own body, this ‘solid flesh.’ 
One mythologizes one’s own familiar bits of flesh and tendon. Then to 
see a cadaver on a dissecting table and begin to dissect it myself and to 
find at the end of term that there was nothing left except a sort of heap 
of gristle and a clutch of bones with a label bearing some dead doctor’s 
name—that was a tremendous experience of the lack of integrity of the 
flesh, and of the integrity of this dead doctor’s spirit.’ It is astonish- 
ing how Ballard has transmuted this very real and disturbing experience 
into a story which has roots in the mythic bedrock of all Western litera- 
ture: the drowned giant is simultaneously ‘‘some dead doctor’ remem- 
bered from a Cambridge dissecting-room and the dismembered 
Orpheus. He represents at once a specific experience and an archetype. 

Opposed to these images of dissolution are, of course, the images of 
imprisonment, of enclosure in time and space, or confinement behind 
the bars of one’s own skull. Sometimes such confinement is accepted 
gladly by Ballard’s protagonists: it represents a confirmation of the 
self, a triumph of individuality. One is reminded of Shakespeare’s 
‘these are counsellors that feelingly persuade me what I am.” In 
“Thirteen to Centaurus,’’ for example, there is a dignity, even a 
heroism, in the characters’ incarceration and the stoical way in whch 


they accept it. In other stories, however, confinement can become hell. 
In ‘‘Manhole 69’’ the characters are deprived of sleep, and are there- 
fore cut off from their dreams. This is individualism and consciousness 
taken to absurd lengths. The experiment fails because the men are 
“driven to the furthest limits of self-awareness .. . They must have 
reached a stage beyond which they could no longer contain the idea of 
their own identity . . . Like the man in the spherical mirror, who can 
only see a single gigantic eye staring back at him.’’ The frightening 
images with which that story ends, of a room closing in, walls and ceiling 
growing closer, represent a nightmarish extreme of entrapment within 
the ego. Yet the dignity of individuality and a consciousness of self 
can be tremendously important. In another story, ‘‘The Impossible 
Man’’ (1966), the young protagonist chooses death rather than have 
his physical identity violated by the grafting of another man’s leg. 

Ballard’s work is very rich in such oppositions: the dilemma of self 
versus the world, of consciousness against dissolution, is worked out 
again and again in a multitude of ways. As Bruce Franklin has sug- 
gested, we can bring this back to a social context, and assert that 
Ballard’s writing dramatizes the predicament of bourgeois individualism 
in a contemporary world which is rapidly eroding such an ideology. 
In a society which is human-created but largely out of individual human 
control, a society which presents us with a myriad technological exten- 
sions of our own unconscious impulses (vide the advertising signs in 
“The Subliminal Man,’’ 1963), Ballard is one of the last champions 
of the solitary, rational awareness. One senses that much of Ballard’s 
fiction is about the preservation (and surrender) of individuality in the 
face of encroaching technological and social change. To this extent, 
he is a representative of the humanist and liberal tradition, and his 
purpose is a positive one: by making us more aware of our ‘‘desires’’ 
he is helping to free us. Like Freud, he strives to bring the unconscious 
into the open. His stories explore the collective unconscious, the 
externalized psyche, which is plainly visible around us and which 
belongs to us all. This is achieved through the manipulation of symbols 
and themes which are both personal (to Ballard) and highly contem- 
porary. Ballard’s world is his own, but it is also recognizably ours: 
the alien planet Earth. 

* * * * * 

As has been pointed out by Peter Nicholls, Barry Malzberg, atid 
others, Ballard’s style represents an affirmation. In particular, the cool 
ironic tone does much to distance and to relieve the frequent painful- 
ness of the subject matter. At the same time, Ballard’s wit cleverly 
undercuts the potential heaviness and portentousness of his themes 
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and presentation. The wry wit and oblique humor, happily stressed 
by Brian Aldiss in his 1965 essay, have been overlooked too often by 
those (particularly the SF buffs) who profess to find Ballard a dolorous 
and ‘‘depressing’’ writer. Ballard’s prose, in contrast to that of many 
American SF writers, is quiet, its wittiness underplayed. He has 
rarely used eye-catching devices, unconventional grammar or punc- 
tuation (there is scarcely even a verbless sentence). He has not em- 
ployed stream-of-consciousness, interior monologue, or typographic 
bizarrerie. In fact, Ballard is not a ‘‘stylist’’ in the vulgar sense; his 
prose does not call attention to itself. In this respect he is the exact 
opposite of, say, William Burroughs (a writer with whom he does have 
much in common in other ways). Ballard may describe extreme states 
of mind, but the cool rational style never falters. Some readers might 
see this as a failing—an inability to /et go—but it can be argued more 
convincingly that this rationality, this almost ‘‘classical’’ stance, is 
a great strength. 

As an example of Ballard’s dry humor, one could well cite the scene 
in “The Thousand Dreams of Stellavista’’ (1962) where the estate 
agent shows the protagonist around his new house in Vermilion Sands: 
‘‘“He began to hammer home the merits of the house, extolling his 
company’s thirty-five year, easy-purchase plan (they wanted anything 
except cash—there was no money in that) and the beauty and simplicity 
of the garden (mostly flexible polyurethane perennials).’’ There is 
a continual play of such pointed wit throughout the stories and novels, 
although there is practically nothing which could be labelled ‘‘broad”’ 
humor. The implied author of Ballard’s fiction is a wry figure with a 
slight smile and melancholy eyes; he rarely laughs. A certain lack of 
joie de vivre combined with an almost total lack of sentimentality are 
the reasons that some readers find Ballard’s work unpalatable. His 
ruthless iconoclasm has also won him some enemies. 

Nevertheless, Ballard’s reputation will grow in the decades to come, 
and he is likely to become recognized as by far and away the most 
important literary figure associated with the field of science fiction. 
More than that: he will be seen as one of the major imaginative writers 
of the second half of the 20th century—an author for our times, and 
for the future. 
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Although Ballard’s work has been endorsed by such notable figures as 
Kingsley Amis, Graham Greene, Anthony Burgess, Michael Moorcock, 
Len Dighton, Susan Sontag, Brian Aldiss, and William S. Burroughs, there 
has béen remarkably little in the way of substantial criticism on his work. 
Ballard began his career as a hack science fiction writer selling mainly to 
the British SF magazines of the 1950s. But unlike many of his 
contemporaries, Ballard had something original to say, and he has 
continued to develop his whully unique literary voice in consistently new 
and remarkable ways. His early novels, The Wind from Nowhere (1962), 
The Drowned World (1962), and The Burning World (1964), all seem very 
much in the tradition of the British catastrophe novel. But The Crystal 
World (1966) shows influences of the surrealist and romantic movements, 
both from literature and art. Ballard’s fiction connects with the world of 
today; it draws strength from a literary and artistic tradition, but also 
reflects and comments upon the non-literary reality which surrounds us 
all. David Pringle gives us a personally-guided tour through the bizarre 
and grotesque images of Ballard’s world, to the depths of his four- 
dimensional nightmare of “the only truly alien planet...Earth.” 
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